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BATH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Tous  les  hommee  sont  fous,  et  malgr^  <ous  leurs 

soins 
Ne  different  entr'eux  que  du  plus  ou  du  moins. 

BOILKAU. 


XN  compliance  with  the  Duke  of  Glen 
Eagle's  request,  Tom  Shuffleton  now 
went  over  the  list  of  the  company  at 
Bath,  dwelling  on  the  following  striking 
characters,  which  the  pump-room,  et  ce- 
tera, presented. 


THE    EMPRES3    C 


Arrived  at  a  good  old  age,  the  effect 
of  temperance^  regularity,  retired,  do- 
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mestic,  and  virtuous  habits^  this  vene- 
rable personage  becomes  and  ennobles 
the  frost  of  time.     Gifted  with  all  the 
social  virtues,  she  has,  through  a  long 
lapse  of  years,  set  a  high  and  bright  ex- 
ample to  those  around  her  of  what  the 
British  matron  ought  to  be ;  and  has, 
by  example,  which  is  far  more  effica- 
cious than  precept,  taught  the  duties  of 
a  wife,  of  a  mother,  and  of  a  good  mem- 
ber of  society,  in  the  most  transcendent 
manner  possible.    Though  ungifted  with 
beauty,  she  has  produced  a  lovely  and  a 
numerous  race.     Unprejudiced  by  pas- 
sion or  party,  she  has  also  conciliated 
and  drawn  to  her  the  love  and  venera- 
tion of  different  parties,  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  possible  classes  and  deno- 
'•^^ininations  in  the  kinj^dom.     Be  their  re- 
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ligion,  their  politics^  or  their  rank,  what 
it  may,  there  is  but  otie  opinion  re- 
specting her. 

At  an  early  period  of  her  married  hfe, 
she,  with  a  wisdom  and  moderation  not 
too  general  in  her  sex,  resolved  never  to 
meddle  in  the  councils  of  a  beloved  and 
worthy  husband  and  sire— never  to  in- 
terfere in  the  government  of  his  large 
family,  in  whose  hearts  he  so  long  and 
so  deeply  reigned.  From  this  line  of 
conduct  she  never  deviated;  nor  did 
change  of  times,  of  circumstances,  or 
of  prosperity,  ever  operate  so  as  to  draw 
her  from  the  modest  retirement  of 
woman,  in  order  to  figure  in  the  busier 
and  more  ambitious  scenes  of  life — 
we  say  the  changes  of  prosperity,  for 
she  t<59  has  had  the  bitter  mixture  in 
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her  cup,  which  she  has  always  tasted 
with  the  fortitude  and  resignation  of  a 
Christian.  She  has  seen  an  adored  con- 
sort torn  from  her  by  the  most  painful  of 
maladies,  and  enduring,  as  it  were,  a 
living  death.  With  what  piety,  with 
what  firmness,  with  what  equanimity, 
has  she  borne  this  awful  shock,  this  mo- 
ment of  heavy  trial  and  affliction!  She 
has  also  seen  the  fair  flower  of  beauty  (in 
the  person  of  a  beloved  daughter)  wither 
and  die  in  her  arms.  On  that  occasion, 
although  the  trial  w  as  too  much  for  the 
mental  frame  of  her  august  consort, 
what  pious  and  exemplary  submission 
were  manifested  on  her  part!  And 
lately — but  we  have  not  fortitude  to 
name  the  heart-rending  subject — how 
has  she,  in  the  vale  of  years,  and  in  an 
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altered  state  of  health,  displayed  all 
the  endearing  and  imposing  dignity  of 
grief. 

A  foreigner  by  birth,  she  has  never 
shewn  an  unbecoming  partiality  to  her 
own  nation;  but  has  been  a  complete 
Briton  in  her  habits,  in  her  conduct,  and 
in  her  pursuits.  Did  the  high  person- 
ages and  the  most  illustrious  nobility, 
who  have  at  times  the  honour  and  ad- 
vaiitago  zf  ipprc^chiiig  her.  imitate  her 
life  and  example,  her  virtues  would 
still  prove  more  beneficial  to  them  and 
to  society  at  large;  for  the  lower  ranks 
will  always  look  up  to  and  imitate  the 
higher  ones,  whatever  their  pride  or 
affected  independence  may  induce  them 
to  say  on  the  subject.  One  illustrious 
and  unparalleled  example  of  conjugal 
B  3 
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perfection,  of  private  and  of  public  me- 
rit combined,  did  indeed  flourish  under 
her,  and  was  worthy  of  the  original— 
but  we  turn  from  the  picture  with  tear*- 
ful  eye,  for  the  original  is  no  more. 

Nor  can  we,  whilst  we  are  naming 
the  high  qualities  of  an  admirable  wife, 
a  tender  parent,  and  a  valuable  woman, 
refrain  from  lauding  her  truly  becoming 
conduct  in  rejecting  and  discounte- 
nancing a  certain  divorced  German  du- 
chess. Such  conduct  became  her  rigid 
integrity:  such  behaviour  suited  the  dig- 
nity of  her  situation.  One  failing  alone 
has  been  attributed  to  this  excellent  per- 
son; but  where  do  so  many  brilliant 
qualities  exist  without  some  shade  to 
mingle  in  the  portrait  ?  Moreover,  this 
sentiment  has  never  been  gratified  to  the 
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detriment  of  others,  nor  to  the  degra- 
dation of  the  high  rank  in  which  she  is 
placed. 


THE    PRINCESS 


Like  the  lovely  lingering  rose  of 
October,  this  princess  blooms  in  the 
plenitude  preceding  decline.  To  see 
such  a  rose  unplucked  brings  a  pang  to 
the  sentimentalist,  and  excites  a  grave 
reflection  to  the  moralist.  The  prisoned 
princess  and  cloistered  nun  are  but 
victims — the  one  to  pride,  the  other 
to  piety.  A  novitiate  to  either  may 
cost  little;  but  the  cloistered  or  palace 
seclusion  "  from  the  gay  resort  of  men" 
is  ajiere  epreuve. 

*  Written  before  a  late  happy  event  took 
place. 
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There  are  indeed  tongues^  which^ 
wafting  the  breath  of  scandal,  have  dared 
to  sully  the  hallowed  fane  of  religion^ 
and  to  pollute  the  sacred  name  of  celi- 
bacy— which  have  pretended  (unjustly 
no  doubt)  that  the  holy  sanctuaries  are 
nothing  more  than 

Prisons  a  la  Vertu,  la  volontaire  Tictime 
Gcmit  et  se  repent,  quoi  qu*exempte  de  crime  ; 

C0X.ARDIAU. 

that,  in  the  virgin's  pious  orisons,  her 
religious  accents 

JSe  poussent  vers  le  ciel  que  des  cris  de  douleur ; 

that  the  royal  palace  contains  only  un- 
willing celibacy;  and  that  the  regal 
couch  confines  only  unrestrained  desire. 
There  are  wretches  who  tell  harharous 
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tales  of  improbable  intrigues^  of  warm 
sighs^  unlawful  vows^  and  unlikely  in- 
tercourse. Such  tales  float  upon  the 
ind  of  scandal,  borne  on  the  wjng  of 
probability,  and  credited  on  the  score  of 
human  imperfection,  and  are  noted  by 
the  self-measuiing  scale  of  general  dis- 
solution in  national  morals.  But  the 
nearer  approachers  of  greatness,  the 
witnesses  of  unerring  goodness,  the  de- 
positories of  that  lovely  female's  secrets, 
know  the  fallacy  of  these  reports,  and 
are  well  aware  that  although 

"  Nature  will  be  nature  still, 
"  In  spite  of  all  advising  ;" 

yet   there    are    restrictions,    delicacies, 

circumstances,    honest    and    becoming 

pride,  cruel  but   insurmountable  bars, 
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which  exclude  the  possibihty  of  these 
hcentious  reports  being  worthy  of  be- 
lief; and^  ahhough  a  general  feehng 
may  pervade  the  female  breast,  yet  a 
pecuhar  situation  must  preclude  the  in- 
dulgence of  it.  The  ground  of  defence 
which  these  traducers  set  up  is,  the 
puzzling  principle  of  the  Italian  poet,— 
delusive  and  dangerous  enough  we  must 
allow,  but  neither  insurmountable  nor 
unanswerable, 

Lcgge  umana  inumana 

Che  dai  per  pena  clelPamor  la  morte ! 

Se'J  peccar  e  si  dolce 

E'l  non  peccar  si  necessario — 

O!  troppo  imperfetta  natura 

Che  repugne  alia  legge 

O !  troppo  dura  legge 

Che  la  Datura  ofiende,  etc. 

Pastor  Fido. 
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LADY    EAST-VILLE. 


This  lady's  marriage  with  the  son  of 
one  of  the  ultras  of  ministerialism  qua- 
lifies her  to  approach ,   although 

the  nobility  of  her  family  is  no  recom- 
mendation; neither  has  her  husband's 
title  the  stamp  of  antiquity.  The  laurel 
of  victory  or  the  wreath  of  fame  does 
not  ennoble  this  peer;  and  although  he 
belongs   to   the     ■  (so  do  the 

inanimate  sea-horses  and  Sir  George^  the 

);  yet  it  was  not  for  military  or  for 

naval  services  that  the  late  viscounty  her 
father-in-law^  was  ennobled;  it  was  for 
stickling  for  the  preponderance  of  the 
crown,  and  for  supporting,  with  the  zeal 
of  a  novice,  the  aristocracy  of  the  coun- 
try— it  was  for  these,  and  for  other  pub- 
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ic,  and  for  a  few  private  and  secret 
services,  that  Harry,  the  first  lord,  re- 
ceived his  title  and  elevation,  the  dig- 
nity arising  from  a  coronet,  and  the 
very  appropriate  motto: — 

Doubtless  he  did  ^^  do  all  he  could," 
for  self  and  jriends  !  !  ! 

The  old  lord  was  set  down,  by  th^ 
opposite  party,  as  one  of  the  hacks': 
but  my  lord  was  too  hard  a  guest,  not 
only  with  the  immortal  William  P — --, 
as  a  four  bottle  man,  but  as  e  hard 
trotter,  which  caused  a  dust  to  be  kicked 
up  by  all  the  talents,  who  were,  how- 
ever, no  match  for  Scotch  cunning  and 
for  ministerial  influence;  for  whilst  they 
had  a  few  intellectual  talents  on  their 
side  of  the  house^  the  talents  of  gold  and 
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silver  were  all  on  the  other  side,    and 
stuck  by  the  treasury  benches. 

The  present  lord  (the  second  of  his 

name  and  race)  niade  a  very  respectable 

figure  in  his  conduct  during  his  father  s 

disgrace;  and  he  must  be  esteemed  both 

as  a  dutiful  son  and  as  a  worthy  man,  in 

consequence  of  his  modest  dejiortment 

on  that  trying  occasion.     On  all  other 

occasions  Lord  E  has  been  rather 

more  moderate  than  his  dashing  father, 

who,  (from  his  extensive  patronage  of 

his   aine   kin  try  men)    was    nick-named 

King   Harry   the  Ninth,  of  Scotland. 

The  present  peer  is  not  only  moderate 

in  conduct,  but  also  in  abilities ;  a  good 

scholar,     but    heavy    a  few — carrying 

weight  above,  so  that  he  is  not  likely  to 

get  forward  either  as  a  trotter  or  a  gal-^ 
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toper  in  a  ministerial  race  like  feu  son 
Pere. 

My  lady,  his  worthy  spouse,  smells 
a  little  of  city  smoke,  and  owes  her 
consequence  to  physical  fees;  just  as 
Mr.  A n,  the  doctor,  now  also  en- 
nobled, owes  the  rank  and  importance 
of  his  house  to  his  iiarcctic  property; 
and  a  fine  properiij  it  is  in  the  upper  or 
in  the  lower  house,  Emeticum  narco» 
ticum,  &c.  have  also  procured  a  dose 
of  nobility  for  this  lady ;  and  the  hard 
cash  produced  therefrom  made  the  t^^ed- 
lock  pill  go  down  pretty  smoothly  with 
her  lord  and  master. 
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CAPTAIN    K- 


This  is  an  amiable^  an  elegant^  an 
exquisite,  who  has  seen  foreign  parts; 
jiay,  the  captain 


is  a  handsome  man, 


*'  But  yet  a  gay  deceiver." 

Captain  K can  talk  of  his  querida, 

of  duennas,  of  deep  veils,  warm  smiles, 
and  of  lady's  favours:  for  he  has  been 
taught 

■■        to  murmur  the  soft  sequedille, 


And  to  dance  to  the  light  castanette. 

Moore. 

In  a  word,  he  is  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, who  trolls  his  Spanish  ballad, 
sings  admirably  the  tyrannas  as  well  as 
Portuguese  airs,  and  can  melt,  ogle,  and 
languish  over  his  mandalino,  so  as  to 
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make  him  a  very  popular  member  of 
society,  and  agreat  favourite  with  the 
ladies. 

But  who  is  this    Captain   K — ? 

cries  a  curious  male  gossip,  or  a  pump- 
room  dowager,  a  gouty  and  disappoint- 
ed spinster,  or  the  pump-room  general 

B (a  gentleman  whose  wife  may 

be  taken  against  the  field  for  tongue,  and 
who  himself  was  taken  out  of  the  jield 
on  account  of  losing  his  head  in  the 
smoke  of  action  in  Egypt— who,  in  fact^ 
lost  his  head  when  his  regiment  was  to 
move  forward,  and  whose  bowels  of  com" 
passion  for  the  wounded  soldiery  pre- 
vented him  from  heading  his  regiment 
on  that  occasion) — but  to  return  to  the 
captain.  Who  is  he?  cries  a  supercilious 
thing  of  quality^  or  an   envious   anti- 
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quated  beau,  whose  heart  sickens  at 
hearing  some  bold  but  pretty  girl  ex- 
claim—law, ma,  what  a  sweet  man  he  is  ! 
The  answer  to  this  impertinent  query  is 
not  in  his  favour,  so  far  as  family  pride 
or  importance  go.  The  captain  is  the 
captain,  or  the  captain  is  nobody. 

He  is  the  posthumous  son  of  a 
quondam  tradesman :  his  mamma  was 
bred  to  the  bar  :  we  wish  we  could  even 
say  as  much  for  his  father.  From  the 
bar  his  mamma  went  on  the  boards  as 
a  public  singer,  gifted  with  a  very  fine 
voice,  which,  in  a  smaller  degree,  son 
Thomas  has  inherited.  The  disconso- 
late state  of  widowhood  not  suiting  his 
mamma,  and  her  professional  allow- 
ance being  considerable,  an  Hibernian 
surgeon  and  apothecary  persuaded  her 
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that  she  was  unprotected,  and  that  it 
was  good  for  her  to  re-marry.  She  did 
so ;  her  notes  were  turned  into  hard 
cash ;  and  the  surgeon  bought  a  St. 
Andrew*s  degree;  and  putting  this  game 
license  in  his  pocket,  sunk  the  shop, 
and  affixed  M.  D.  to  the  brazen  plate 
on  his  door. 

Having  taken  the  cow  and  the  calf 
together,  Doctor  Pat,  who  came  from 
the  land  of  bulls,  became  ex  post  facto 
father  to  a  very  fine  boy  (the  present 
captain)  ;  and  he  did  him  the  honour  to 
adopt  him,  giving  him  his  own  name, 
which  was  certainly  more  genteel  than 
his  working  parent,  whom  he  had  the 
advantage  and  good  luck  never  to  see. 

Some  years   after  this,   Mrs.    K^ 

died,   and  with  her  vanished  a  golden 
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dream  of  fortune.  She  left  no  issue  of 
her  second  marriage ;  so  that  the  cap- 
tain is  the  representative  of  both  houses 
—of  the  bar  and  the  board.  The  St. 
Andrew's  doctor  in  course  of  time  went 
off  also,  and  left  a  very  moderate  pro- 
perty, earned  in  his  profession,  to  this 
his  adopted  child,  to  whom,  on  every 
occasion,  he  had  faithfully  and  affection- 
ately acted  the  parent. 

Early  in  life  he  got  into  the  militia 
through  the  interest  of  Count  Eclipse. 
He  afterwards  had  temporary  rank  in 
the  line ;  and  he  was  attached  to  the 
commissariat  at  another  time.  The 
captain's  enemies  call  him  conceited 
and  presumptuous^  low-born,  and  affect- 
ed. Some  allege  that  he  has  a  touch 
of  the  publican ;  some,  that  he  has  a 
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theatrical  turn  in  imitation  of  his  mo- 
ther ;  others  are  so  bold  as  to  swear  that 
he  is  a  son  of  a  tailor  ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  he  is  an  excellent  fellow,  sings  a 
good  song,  tells  a  tough  story,  can 
tip  you  the  traveller  when  he  likes, 
and  possesses  a  great  deal  of  humour, 
blended  with  a  kind  and  cheerful  dis- 
position. 


THE    HONOURABLE    MAJOR    M-^ 


Is  as  amiable  a  young  man  as  possibly 
can  be  conceived,  very  dark  and  good 
looking,  and  uncommonly  like  his  mo- 
ther, the  dowager  countess,  who,  when 
Lady  St — m — t,  was  a  celebrated  bru- 
nette beauty.  The  major  s  noble  family 
has  not  been  against  his  promotion  in 
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the  army ;  and  when  he  was  major  of 

the he  certainly  was  not  amongst 

the  most  elderly  field-officers.  A  gra- 
vity of  look,  however,  and  the  manli- 
ness which  a  dark  complexion  and  a 
very  dignified  countenance  bestow,  gave 
him  a  very  different  air  from  some  of 
the  unfledged  majors  and  lieutenant- 
colonels  of  that  period,  whose  gentle- 
woman-like chins  did  not  give  them 
particular  popularity  with  their  vete- 
ran companions  in  arms,  and  who,  ne- 
vertheless, with  upstart  consequence, 
used 

"To  bend  on  soldiers  such  disdainful  looks." 

Of  this  fabrique  was  the  late  Major 
H — ym — n,  nick-named  the  porridge 
major,  and  a  certain  no?nmi  Adam  qui 
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pouriant  n'etoit  pas  le  premier  homme 
du  monde. 

The  Honourable   Major  M in 

his  choice  of  a  wife  shewed  particular 
respect  for  the  British  grenadiers^ 
having  elected  a  most  gentlemanlike 
lady,  answering  the  appearance  of  the 
right  flank  company^  as  a  high  whim  in 
the  way  of  matrimonial  taste.  But  the 
lady  has  not  only  such  length  that  there 
can  be  no  fear  of  any  rival  getting  over 
her  head;  she  is  also  possessed  of  weight; 
and  for  fear  she  should  rise  too  high  in 
the  world,  the  current  coin  of  the  realm 
to  a  great  extent  brings  her  down  to  the 
level  of  her  husband,  whilst  it  puts  him 
up  to  more  than  he  could  otherwise 
have  expected. 

The  dross  so  collected  came  from  her 
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immense  rainbow-backed  father,  and 
proceeded  from  mercantile  transactions 
in  Portugal,  where  he  carried  on  a  most 
lucrative  trade.  At  his  demise,  he  dis- 
inherited his  nephew  s  in  order  to  make 
a  very  rich  heiress  of  his  only  daughter. 
It  was  natural  enough,  for  she  is  his  «a- 
iural  heiress,  although  not  his  lawful 
one :  nimporte^  these  cote  gauche  con- 
cerns are  in  fashion  :  and  as  long  as  the 
application  of  gold  is  copiously  poured 
in,  the  first  titles  and  families  of  the 
realm  will  be  found  to  think  the  bend 
sinister  no  blot  in  their  escutcheon. 
One  curious  in  natural  history  would 
certainly  applaud  the  major  s  taste,  as 
bending  downxcards  is  a  bad  plan; 
and  the  Patagonian  breed  may,  at 
all  events,  increase  the  stature   if  not 
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the    nobility  and  consequence   of  the 
M family. 


CAPTAIN  AND  MRS.  VULGAR. 

This  couple  are  fashionable  in  spite 
of  the  vemacularity  of  their  name, 
which  it  is  much  wondered  they  had 
not  changed  into  something  frenchified ^ 
or  at  all  events  polished;  as  a  certain 
proud  commoner  all  of  a  sudden  be- 
came from  simple  Beach  de  la  Beche, 
and  as  a  certain  modern  baronet  vapour 
Bath,  now  cold  Bath,  became  de  Bathe. 

The  captain's  lady  and  self,  however, 
(we  say  the  ladyj^V^/  for  family  reasons ^ 
for  in  this  menage  it  is  not  pone  subit 
conjux,  but  dux  fcemina  facti)^  al- 
though contented  to  bear  a  vulgar  name, 
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are   determined  to  make  up  for  it  by 
the  most  fashionable  habits. 

'  Madame  gives  conversaziones,  and  at 
homes ;  and  they  frequent  all  the  water- 
ing places,  and  when  (for  a  very  short 
time)  in  London  are  rout  people,  and 
live  in  the  theatres  almost,  making,  as 
all  stylish  people  ought,  a  brief  appears 
ance.  The  lady's  is,  indeed,  similar  to 
the  transit  of  V^enus  at  the  play,  the 
opera,  ct  cetera,  previous  to  the  hot 
press  or  delightful  squeeze  of  a  rout, 
where  the  mistress  is  just  seen,  and  the 
master,  generally,  quite  overlooked. 
There,  as  at  Bath,  Brighton,  Chelten- 
ham,  et  cetera,  they  lose  at  cards  thrice 
more  than  they  can  afford.  The  Cap- 
tain, who  is  a  quiet  good  soul,  (and 
who  always  was  a  ^uiet  man,  ard^  oh 

VOL.  II.  '      c 
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that  account^  got  his  rank  quietly  by 
the  golden  key,  and,  like  a  good  peace' 
able  man^  stopped  at  his  present  point 
of  promotion  for  fear  of  accidents), 
loses  his  time  ;  and  his  pretty  wife,  a 
more  active  cilizeriy  loses  her  temper ; 
but  those  sacrifices  are  willingly  paid, 
and  frequently  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
fashion.  It  was  formerly  vulgarly  saic^ 
that  it  were  better 

*'  To  be  out  of  the  nation 
''  Than  out  of  the  fashion." 

Not  SO,  however,  at  present,  for  those 
who  are  most  in  the  fashion  are  gene- 
rally soon  after  out  of  the  nation;  and 
wc  may  shortly  expect  the  captain  and 
Iftdy  to  take  a  trip  merely  for  the  fashion 
of  the   thing.     They  both  think  that 
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they  play  whist  well ;  but  they  are  rather 
singular  in  that  opinion ;  and^  if  they 
encounter  the  spectacled  dame  at  Chel- 
tenham^ she  will  tell  them  another 
story. 

Their  good  play  is  not,  however,  their 
reason  for  being  at  Bath,  although  it 
be  the  motive  for  many  a  fashionable 
pair  s  attendance,  who,  if  they  are  good 
man  and  wife,  naturally  play  into  one 
another's  hands ;    nor   is  the  cause  of 
their  constant  attendance  at  this  place 
of  fashionable  resort  the  same  as  Mrs. 
General -B.  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  she 
prefers  Bath  to  every  other  place  for  the 
convenience  of  keeping  her  husband  in 
constant  hot  water.    The  reason  for  Cap-» 
tain  Vulgar    and  lady's   attendance  is, 
that  the  presence  of  our  august  sove- 
c  2 
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reign  renders  it  the  most  fashionable 
residence  at  this  season^  and  this  gay 
pair  are  resolved  physically  and  practi- 
cally to  prove 

Que  le  nom  n'y  fait  rien. 


MR.  PRUDENT 

Is  an  officer  in  that  distinguished 
<;orps  which  I  need  not  name^  which 
jat  Waterloo  overthrew  so  many  Cuiras^ 
siers.  He  is  the  richest  young  man  in 
the  corps  ;  but  his  taste  lies  more  in 
bank  stocky  and  in  counter  gain,  than 
in  breast'ivorks  and  counterscarps.  The 
mercantile  origin  from  wliich  he  sprung 
Jlows  in  his  veins ^  and  "(what  is  better) 
runs  in  his  pockets.  He  is  a  would-be 
-  elegant',  but  as  fast  as  light  and  airy 
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fashion  elevates  him  above  himself^  the 
plodding  principles  of  his  money-loving 
ancestors  draw  him  down  again^  like  a 
huge  inelegant  piece  of  wood^  the  stick 
of  the  sky-rocket,  which  tugs  it  always 
to  the  earth,  when  one  might  have  ex- 
pected the  highest  flight  of  fashion ; 
thus  bringing  down  the  man  of  taste 
and  elegance  to  the  level  of  the  plodding- 
shopkeeper,  with  money  alone  in  his 
head,  and  the  goose-quill  behind  his  ear, 
instead  of  having  fashionable  dissipa- 
tion in  the  heart,  and  the  highest  plume 
of  fancy  for  external  decoration. 

Mr.  Prudent  is  particularly  worthy  of 
his  name  in  his  amatory  enterprizes, 
where  arithmetical  calculations  guide 
him  in  all  his  proceedings;  and  as  the 
frail  fair  only  understand  the  rules  of 
c  3 
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of  addition  and  multiplication,  his  sub' 
traction  and  fractional  accounts  puzzle 
them  ten'ibly ;  nor  does  he  much 
indulge  in  the  golden  rule ;  but  deals 
out  the  flunsy,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
fancy,  with  so  sparing  a  hand,  that  his 
arguments  are  thought  very  Jihnsy 
indeed^  and  his  practice  is  condemned  as 
perfectly  mean. 

Good  looks,  good  manners,  and  those 
immense  dark  bushy  eye-brows  from 
under  w  hich  he  peeps,  do  not  compen- 
sate for  the  blunter  argument  which  the 
Bank  of  England  makes  intelligible  to 
all  capacities.  It  will  never  do  to  mea- 
sure fashion  by  a  tradesman's  yard,  nor 
to  cope  at  elegance  with  a  love  of 
money  at  the  same  time.  Thus  does  P, 
spoil  every  thing  which  he  undertakes 
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by  his  mercenary  turn.  Of  his  health, 
he  has  not  been  so  sparing  as  of  his 
cash,  and  he  has  very  much  hurt  his 
constitution,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
by  gay  imprudence,  and  perhaps  by 
mingling  economy  therein. 

From  these  reasons,  although  a  good 
looking-fellow,  he  is  actually  disliked 
by  the  women,  which  shows  sad  taste 
and  sad  management,  when  he  has  it 
in  his  power  to  appear  in  good  form  and 
to  keep  good  company.  In  a  word. 
Prudent  would  be  an  excellent  fellow 
if  he  knew  less,  and  still  thought  less, 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  will  be  much  richer 
than  at  present,  as  not  only  his  uncle, 
who  committed  suicide,  but  also  his. 
iather^  are  considerably  opulent. 
C  4 
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LORD    IKCUBUS. 

The  thin^  pale^  mean-looking  young 
man,  who  came  so  late  into  the  room^ 
and  who  is  not  of  age,  is  Lord  Incubus. 
This  ear i  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  Erie 
king;  so  fiill  is  his  head  stuffed  with 
ghosts  and  goblins^  with  spirits  and  ap- 
paritions. Legions  of  devils  haunt  his 
dreams  by  night,  and  he  fancies  him- 
self running  on  his  proud  war-horse,  and 
pointing  his  javelin  at  the  foe,  when  lo 
and  behold!  when  he  awakes  his  dingy 
helmet  is  turned  into  a  cotton  nightcap, 
and  his  proud  Bucephalus  is  discovered 
to  be  a  mere  night-mare.  Burning  tapers 
are  ever  alight  for  him  in  the  hours  of 
his  troubled  and  interrupted  slumbers  ; 
^d  he  is  very  fond  of  keeping  servants 
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sitting  up  for  him  all  night ;  so  that  it 
is  as  bad  for  the  lights  as  it  is  for  the 
liver  with  him_,  since  he  wears  out  both 
at  the  same  time. 

He  must  be  a  devil  of  an  unpleasant 
sleeping  partner ;  for  the  strangest  sto- 
ries are  told  of  him  in Street  and 

its  vicinity,  about  these  deadly  drearnsy 
and  his  nightly  harangues  during  ther 
hours  of  his  short  repose.  What  can 
have  thus  disordered  the  [peer's  sleep  I 
know  not ;  whether  his  honor  or  his^ 
conscience  be  wounded,  or  whether  he 
be  merely  troubled  by  a  bad  stomach. 
He  is  however  a  generous,  expensive 
fellow  enough,  as  Mrs.  B ,  a  cer- 
tain favourite  of  his,  well  know^. 

You  may  observe  him  riding  an  entire 
horse  about;  and  his  thin  pale  visage 
C   5 
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puts  one  not  a  little  in  mind  of  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha.  When  in  town 
he  is  always  at  the  Pultney ;  and  is  in 
every  thing,  bating  his  gloomy  imagi- 
nation and  his  eccentricities,  appointed 
as  a  nobleman  ought  to  be. 

Apropos — he  has  one  great  defect ; 
he  is,  as  the  French  say,  point  disc  re  f, 
having  a  bad  trick,  which  is  contrary 
to  all  the  laws  of  gallantry,  of  telling 
one  female  the  foibles  and  defects  of 
another,  his  success,  &c.  The  name  of 
Lady  Grandemere,  of  Lady  Erin,  and 
of  Lady  Liberal,  have  been  made  com- 
mon in  the  circle  of  the  most  notorious 
gazetted  Paphians,  to  whom  he  con- 
fessed that  they  all  solicited  his  favours 
and  countenance  (a  bad  proof  of  their 
taste),  and  wished  him  to  pass  some  of  his 
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fevered  restless  hours  with  them ;  but 
that  the  former  was  too  old,  having  been 
a  reigning  favourite  many  years  ago; 
the  second  concern  was  not  in  sufficient 
good  trim;  and  the  third  was  so  lavish 
of  her  favours,  that  she  would  not  be 
owing  any  thing  in  the  way  of  a  love- 
demand  long. 

For  the  veracity  of  this  statement  I 
will  not  pledge  myself.  These  ladies'  li- 
berality and  /jhilanihropi/  are  pretty  well 
known  ;  but  whether  true  or  untrue,  it 
is  a  vile  thing  to  make  such  boasts,  and 
to  make  them  in  such  company. 


SIR    HENRY    RECOVER 

Is  a  baronet  of  an  old  and  illustrious 
house;  but^  as  you  must  have  observed^. 
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as  plkin  as  any  private  gentleman  need 
to  be.  The  handsomest  appendage  about 
him  is  an  uncommon  handsome  woman, 
who  is  under  his  protection ;  she  and 
her  sister  hve  together,  Carohne  and 
Charlotte  by  name :  the  former  was  a 
dress-maker  in  Piccadilly..  They  are 
both  better  than  well :  this  will  be  un- 
derstood by  certain  persons.  They  came 
from  Henley  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  their 
country  relatives  still  believe  that  they 
are  in  the  dress  line  :  so  much  for  cre- 
dulity ! 

Sir  Henry  in  his  younger  days  was 
very  gay,  and  given  to  play:  he  lost  at 

one  time  a  very  large  sum  to  LordC , 

to  pay  which  he  sold  a  fine  property 
near  Bristol,,  which  he  was  lucky  enough 
by  prudent  retrenchments   for  a  few 
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years  to  recover^  and  to  re-purchase 
for  less  than  what  he  got  for  the  sale  of 
it.  This  he  always  mentions  as  the 
most  fortunate  era  of  his  life  ;  for  he  not 
only  made  a  recoveiy  of  his  lost  pro- 
peril/,  but  he  also  recovered  himself  com- 
pletely, being  thereby  cured  of  his  pro- 
pensity for  gaming. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  worthy 
baronet  was  tried  on  suspicion  of  having 
committed  what  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  name  before  the  ladies.  Indeed,  we 
consider  the  good  gentleman  as  veiy 
guiltless  of  what  was  laid  to  his  charge, 
and  have  very  little  faith  in  such  ma- 
ncEUvres  as  were  practised  on  a  certain 
northern  Duke,  who  was  partly  fright- 
ened and  partly  flattered  at  the  report. 

Sir  Henry,  you  perceive,  is  of  the 
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old  school,  and  is  not  dii  premier  age^ 
the  frost  of  winter  having  seized  on  his 
complexion,  and  the  snow  of  age  having 
commingled  with  his  locks;  but  thanks 
to  fashion,  and  to  peruke  and  stay- 
makers,  there  are  no  old  people  now 
about  town,  no  grey  hairs  to  be  seen 

but  in  the  lower  classes,  and  no  gen- 
tlemen bent^  except  iipo7i  pleasing  the 
ladies. 

This  is  very  lucky  for  the  noble  ba- 
ronet, whose  attractions  were  never  very 
many,  and  whose  talens  de  plaire  nmst 
be  pretty  well  going  down  the  hill.  It 
is  also  lucky  for  us  young  men  of  taste 
and  enterprize;  for  these  silvery -bearded 
suitors  have  preserves  of  game  in  all 
quarters  of  the  town,  which  cost. them 
an  immensity  to  keep  up,  but  which 
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fall  always  to  the  youthful  sportsman, 
who  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  poach 
upon  the  property  of  these  senescent 
gentlemen  of  good  manners. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  a 
certain  person,  who  shall  be  nameless, 
in  compliment  to  her  elderly  lover,  has 
assumed  the  seasonable  name  of  Winter  / 


LORD    CAKE. 

Soft  and  sugary,  with  a  spice  of  con- 
ceit, are  the  compounds  which  make 
up  his  lordship's  character.  He  is  not, 
however,  the  only  cake  in  the  peerage, 
and  many  are  more  tasteless  than  him 
for  he  has  evinced  his  taste  in  the  choice 
of  a  colour  and  a  companion  together ; 
white^  but  not  spotless  while,  is  the  co- 
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lour  1  mean.  Although  white  is,  by- 
some,  considered  a  negative  colour,  or 
rather  no  colour  at  all,  his  lordship  well 
knows  that  there  is  nothing  negative 
about  the  fair  object  of  his  choice;  She 
is  as  positive  as  he  possibly  could  wish^ 
and  if  she  be  still  white,  it  is  not  from 
any  thing  primitive  in  manners  or  in 
simplicity,  but  from  no  other  colouring 
being  given  to  the  subject. 

As  a  further  proof  of  there  being 
nothing  negative  in  this  subject,  a  blank 
copy  which  his  lordship  may  fill  up 
with  any  name  or  character  which  he 
pleases,  has  proceeded  from  his  album, 
stamped  with  the  image  and  impression 
of  the  peer,  who  perhaps,  at  some  future 
and  not  very  distant  period,  we  shall  have 
as  a  Bianco,  or  Blanco,  or  Brunco,  or 
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Bianchini,  or  a  Mademoiselle  le  Blanc, 
or  some  foreign  coinage  equal  to  the 
D'Estes^andtheD'Amelans,  the  Fagnia- 
nis,  the  Carnouallis^  the  St.  Ameran- 
thes,  the  St.  A  mans  (any  thing  but  holy 
lovers),  and  the  St.  Lawrens  of  the 
present  day. 

What  is  creditable,  however,  to  hb 
lordship  is,  that  he  supports  the  im- 
maculates  with  much  liberality  and  bon 
gout,  and  occasionally  presides  at  ma- 
dame's  parties  with  a  swjcet  becoming 
domestication.  Au  surplus,  Lord  Cake 
is  a  fair  character,  a  becoming  nobleman 
in  his  arrangements  and  appointments, 
a  man  of  honour  and  a  man  of  taste; 
and  if  his  taste  be  a  little  expensive  or 
fiinciful,  there  is  nothing  in  it  deroga- 
toiy,  and  much  less  disgraceful :  there 
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is^  as  the  turnpike  men  say  at  the  bar- 
riers abroad^  "  Bien  centre  rordonnance 
du  Roi  ;'*  and,  we  might  add,  "  ni 
ineme  du  Prince  Regent:  there  is  no- 
thing contraband,  nor  contrary  to  the 
old  estabhshed  usage  of  the  court. 


MRS.  T . 

This  lady  is  a  ci-devant  belle :  she 
was  better  known  by  the  name  of  Brook ^ 
not  a  cold  brook,  but  one,  to  use  the 
language  of  Anacreon  Moor, 

"  Whose  soft  attractions  glowing 
*'  Set  the  tides  and  goblets  flowing." 

Her  first  husband  was  an  ugly  man  : 
he  acted  as  the  better  foil  to  her;  some 
called  him  a  cloak;,  because  his  chaise 
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covered  a  multitude  of  personal  defects 
in  himself  He  died  on(i  datf,  after  tak- 
ing a  icrong  medicine.  This  was  un- 
fortunate for  madame ;  for,  had  he 
survived  his  baronet  father,  she  would 
have  been  not  only  independent,  but 
rich -."-he  died — but  she  wore  neither 
the  weeds  nor  the  willow  long,  and  the 
second  husband  suited  her  to  a  T. 

The  fond  couple  was  at  Edinburgh 
at  the  time,  and  they  exhibited  all  the 
billing  and  cooing,  without  the  sim- 
plicity and  innocence  of  the  dove.  In- 
deed, if  report  tells  true,  the  sparrow 
was  a  bird  that  she  infinitely  preferred ; 
and  she  has  repeatedly  evinced  this  her 
taste  near  Hampstead-hill,  and  in  other 
rural  spots,  for  she  is  a  woman  of  e/wa- 
gination.y  but  not  without  a  due  respect 
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and  value  for  reality;  and  her  admirei^ 
have  all  agreed  that  she  is  not  merely 
ideal  in  love,  nor  can  she  feed  upon 
paper,  like  the  impassioned  and  romantic 
tenants  of  seminaries,  boarding-schools, 
and  of  modern  establishments  for  edu- 
cation, looking  inviting li/  out  of  the 
London  dust  and  aiming  at  rusticity, 
v^ithout  an  inveterate  turn  for  solitude. 

Mr.  T.  v^^as  hound  in  wedlock  chains 
to  Mrs.  C.  and  was  of  course  bound  to 
do  his  duti/,  as  England  expects  every 
man  to  do ;  but  it  would  seem  that  he 
did  not,  if  the  lady's  conduct  and  feel- 
ings may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  to 
judge  by.  She  did  not  find  in  him 
any  marked  superiority  over  his  fellow 
men,  and  he,  upon  many  occasions, 
acted  with  severity  towards  her.    What 
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might  be  his  feelings  of  jealousy  or 
suspicion  we  cannot  presume  to  say; 
but  she  had  been  the  idol  of  one  man, 
the  favourite  of  many ;  she  had  very 
nearly  been  mi/  lady ;  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers, and  to  listen  to  soft  things ; 
and  any  great  change  must  be  greatly 
felt  by  her. 

In  Mr.  T.  there  was  a  great  falling 
off  from  the  lover  to  the  husband  ;  and 
the  disappointed  belle,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  on  these  occasions,  lost  by  the 
exchange ;  for  Mr.  T.  who  had  pre- 
vious to  his  marriage  heard  a  thousand 
tales  of  gallantry  (probably  falsely) 
attributed  to  his  intended,  had  no  right 
afterwards  to  act  towards  her  as  he  has 
done.     But  this  is  another  proof  of  the 
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Old  French  ballad  being  true^  which 
states^  as  a  common  and  well-authenti- 
cated ondit,  that  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence betwixt  love  and  marriage ;  nay^ 
it  might  have  gone  farther^  and  stated 
mafii/  wide  differences — 

^*  Grande  dit  on,  est  la  difference 
'*  Bntre  le  marriage  et  puis  I'amour;'* 

and  no  one  has  felt  this  more  forcibly 
than  the  lady  in  question. 

During  the  life  of  her  first  husband 
many  efforts  were  made  by  his  family 
to  separate  him  from  his  wife^  but  to 
no  purpose  ;  and  he  shewed  a  most  un- 
alterable attachment  for  her,  by  making 
her  his  sole  executrix  by  virtue  of  his 
will;  and  by  appointing  her,  whether 
judiciously  or  not  remains  to  be  proved, 
the  sole  and  uncontroled  guardian  of 
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her  daughters.  She  has  dissolved  her 
second  marriage  by  divorcing  Mr.  T. 
and  is  now  again  a  disposable  com- 
modity. 

N.  B.  This  lady's  notoriety  has  much 
increased  by  being  the  subject  of  a 
Court  of  Chancery  suit ;  and  also  of 
an  action  in  a  police-office,  '  being 
charged  with  an  assault.  Taking  a  tran- 
sitory, and,  as  it  were,  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  scene,  one  would  think  that  she 
had  been  used  with  oppressive  rigour ; 
but  it  is  not  the  plan  of  our  work  to 
detail  law-suits,  and  we  therefore  say 
less  than  we  otherwise  might  have 
done  on  a  subject  where  there  is  a  lis 
pendeiis  cdibiy  and  one  of  the  highest 
moment  to  his  lady. 
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MR.  MICHAU. 


Le  paiwre  Papa  Mlchaii !  it  faul 
avoir  perdu  la  tete  pour  /aire  tant  d^ex- 
travagances  a  ton  age,  pauvre  vieux  ct 
hon  komme!  Thus  would  a  French- 
man say.  Poor  Daddy  Michau^  thoti 
must  indeed  have  lost  thy  wits  to  play 
such  extravagant  pranks  '  at  thy  age  ! 
The  poor  good  man !  Indeed^  daddy  Mi- 
chau,  whom  you  saw,  bearing  all  the 
marks  of  imbecile  senectude,  the 

'*  Shrunk  shanks  in  youthful  hose, 
<'  And  spectacles  on  nose, 
*'  The  slippered  pantaloon, 
^'  In  life's  f?w// afternoon," 

SO  correctly  and  so  forcibly  described 
by  the  immortal  Shakespeare^  is  too 
ridiculous   in  playing,    on  the  stage  of 
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private  life,  the  Lord  Ogilvie  as  he  does, 
and  in  a  town  where  the  eyes  of  the 
jDubhc  are  as  much  upon  him  as  they 
possibly  could  be  at  a  public  theatre. 
Figure  to  yourself  that  this  old  fool  has 

a  at  home,    whom  he  uses 

very  ill.  He  got  her  a  half  servant, 
half  companion,  one  of  the  amphibious 
animals,  who  act  as  domestic  and  mis- 
tress at  the  same  time,  in  these  our  days 
of  improvement.  Le  papa  Michaud 
w^as  found  out  doing  pa  paw  things  to 
the  handsome  domestic,  and  she  was 
removed,  and  placed,  according  to  the 
modern  game-laws,  in  the  old  gentle- 
man's preserve.  Daddy  gave  her  a  ser- 
vice of  plate  marked  with  his  crest. 
Why  did  he  not  honour  her  with  his 

VOL.    II.  D 
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arms,  for  this  might  have  admitted  of 
a  pun  ? 

He  supports  her  in  very  expensive 
style;  in  return  for  which  she  calls  him 
an  old  humbug.  When  indisposed  him- 
self;,  he  sends  her  wine  and  other  goodies 
by  the  faithful  coachman,  of  whose 
attachment  his  deary  has  so  good  an 
opinion,  that  she  laughs  at  his  old  mas- 
ter before  him,  and  once  bribed  him  to 
keep  a  coach-horse  sick  that  she  might 
get  a  month's  fun  in  the  old  mans 
absence ;  for,  it  seems,  Mr.  M.  dares 
ndt  to  trust  his  corpus  to  the  vulgar  and 
unsafe  conveyance  of  a  hackney  coach, 
for  fear  of  cold,  or  other  accident.  It 
is  not  unfrequent  for  certain  beaux  to 
be  waiting  for  daddy  M— 's  departure  in 
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the    house,    and  to    join  in  the  loud 
laugh  against  him  when  he  is  gone. 

But  the  most  ludicrous  part  of  this 
drivelling  lover  s  procedure,  the  most 
farcical  scene  of  amatory  caricature, 
and  of  literally^  doling  love  comedy,  is 
the  old  gentleman's  adieus  w^hen  he 
nightly  takes  leave  of  his  treasure.  On 
this  occasion  he  always  becomes  senti- 
mental and  watery  ;  he  sheds  tears  over 
the  Liimhre  di  sus  ajos,  (as  we  say  in 
Spain)  ;  he  bedews  this  rare  plant  of 
his  with  salt  tears  ;^  he  returns  again 
and  again  to  look  his  last  for  that  night 
on  her,  to  get  another,  and  another, 
and  another  buss.  Then  sometimes  he 
gets  into  his  vehicle,  and  orders  the 
door  to  be  opened  again,  hobbles  out, 
up  stairs  again,  for  what  ?  for  anothei  — # 
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kiss  !  The  coachman  and  footman  are 
half  suffocated  with  stifled  lau«rhtcr  at 
the  departing  scene,  Madame  roars  out 
on  the  closing  of  the  door ;  the  beaux 
echo  the  sounds  of  ridicule  from  within, 
and  ofi^*  drives  the  pearl  of  lovers,  ha  ! 
ha!  ha! 


MR.    RUSTIC. 

The  little  ugly  man  who  has  just 
passed  with  a  finish  girl  who  is  pro- 
tected by  him  (for  such  is  the  7iame  of 
the  thing  now),  is  "  one  knows  not  what 
to  call."  He  is  rich  enough  ;  but  some 
how  or  other,  the  fellow  cannot  get 
into  good  company.  The  blushing 
rose,  or  rather  the  damask  rose,  which  is 
thus  placed  by  his  side,  is  the  greatest 
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ornament  to  his  establishment.  Few 
women  looked  better  than  she  a  few 
years  ago,  when  her  nick-name  was  the 
long  Rose,  but  she  is  now  much  al- 
tered. 

Mr.  R.  has  lately  had  a  legacy  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  left  him,  and 
the  fellow  is  as  proud  of  it  as  if  there 
was  not  another  man  in  the  world  who 
had  so  much  money  as  himself,  al- 
though scores  of  fellows  win  or  lose  as 
much  in  one  night's  play  transactions. 
In    spite   of  the  forty  thousand  pieces, 

R is  always  seen  walking  alone  ; 

and  I  fancy,  if  questioned  about  his  fa- 
mily, he  would  be  found  to  be  the  first 
of  his  house.  No  one  seems  to  know 
any  thing  about  him,  nor  do  persons 
of  fashion  associate  with  him.  Rose 
d3 
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seems  to  be  the  only  object  of  notoriety 
connected  with  him,  so  that  he  might 
use  the  Richmond  motto,  "  En  la  Rose 
jefieurier  To  her  he  is  very  generous  ; 
but  he  is  unceasingly  and  vulgarly 
boasting  how  much  such  a  necklace 
cost  him,  what  he  gave  for  that  suit  of 
pearls  for  her,  how  much  such  a  box 
of  trinkets  which  he  purchased  for  her 
stood  him  in. 

He  has  the  same  boorish  custom  re- 
specting his  o^vn  appointments  ;  for  in-i 
stance,  how  much  he  gave  a  dealer  for 
such  a  horse,  what  price  his  carriage  came 
to,  how  expensive  his  establishment  is, 
what  he  spent  in  such  a  place,  or  in 
such  a  time,  with  similar  details  equally 
ungentleman-like  and  uninteresting  to 
the  world  ;  but  even  he  can  get  hearer^ 
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and  table  companions  by  treating  them ; 
and  he  has  drawn  round  him^  by  the 
odour  of  his  kitchen^  the  flavour  of  his 
cellar,  and  the  appearance  of  his  esta- 
blishment,  a  set  of  strapping  needy  Irish- 
men, who  literally  swallow  all  his  good 
things,  and  who  fill  his  carriage,  and  serve 
as  the  appendages  o^  seeming  society  for 
long  Rose  in  her  morning  airings,  and  in 
her  evening  appearances  in  public,  whilst 

Mr.    R-, is  satisfied  to  be  listened 

to,  to  have  somebody  at  his  table,  and 
that  Rose  should  be  set  off  by  such 
supporters  abroad  and  at  home.  Whe- 
ther in  the  long  run  he  will  find  this 
plan  answer,  and  how  long  the  forty 
thousand  may  last,  remains  for  time  to 
prove  ;  but  en  attendant,  we  may  set 
down  our  friend  as  an  uncouth,  rustic- 
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like  fellow^  wishing  to  wipe  off  the  nisi 
of  vulgarity  by  the  lustre  of  a  carriage^, 
a  mistress^  a  few  houses^  and  a  few 
pall)!/  jewels :  these  are  what  we  call 
Birmingham  bucks  on  town^  the  coun- 
terfeit of  whom  is  discernible  almost 
to  the  vulgarest  eye^  and  to  the  most 
common  capacity. 


MR.    N- 


Is  a  generous^  open-hearted  fellow, 
very  fond  of  the  fair  sex,  and  of  a  very 
forgiving  disposition.  He  foolishly  at- 
tached himself  to  a  little  vixen,  whose 
name  I  forbear  to  mention  ;  but  any  one 
who  remembers  the  old  ruffian  of  pu- 
gilistic memory  will  make  her  out ;  so 
that  that  hint  will  suffice  for  the  fane?/. 
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Whether  she  be  a  relative  or  not  of 
this  character  I  know  not ;  but  she  has 
the  most  warhke^  the  most  irascible 
disposition  imaginable.  If  the  edge  of 
her  wit  be  blunt^  not  so  with  the  edge  of 
her  resentment,  which  is  sharp  enough, 
and  which  prompted  her  to  bring  matters 
to  a  very  unpleasant  pitch ^  as  well  as  to  a 

very  da72geroits  jwiut  w  ith  Mr.  N 

one  day;  for  being  displeased  about  a  tri- 
fle, she  seized  a  knife, pitched  itytiot  right ^ 
but  wrong  at  him,  and  wounded  him 
dangerously  in  the  arm.  The  wound 
was  attended  w  ith  serious  consequences, 
and  the  good-natured  man  was  repeat- 
edly urged  by  his  family  to  make  a 
legal  example  of  her,  which  he  not 
only  generously  declined,  but  has  since 
seen  and  forgiven  her.  On  this  occa- 
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sion,    it   may  be    presumed,    that   she 

soothed  him  with  some  of  her  pleasing 

airSy  probably  the  following  : — 

**  If  'tis  joy  to  wound  z.  lover, 

*'  How  much  more  to  give  him  ease  !" 

What  wonderful  mildness  it  must  re- 
quire not  to  cut  such  an  acquaintance 
entirely;  but  perhaps  these  bladish  tricks 
amused  the  gentleman  in  common  with 
others  ;  for  her  house  at  the  three  tens 
X  X  X,  in  a  certain  street^  is  not  only 
splendidly  furnished  with  upholstery 
ware,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  the  ele- 
gance and  fashion  in  town  in  the  way  of 
sticks  of  greater  magnitude  and  expense. 
They  know  whether  cut  and  come  again 
be  the  pot  luck  of  her  menage,  or 
whether  it  is  her  taste  for  the  great 
which  makes  her  so  often  use  the  knock 
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me  down  argument  of  applying  to  the 
poker  for  settling  her  differences.  We 
should  recommend  the  barring  all  fur- 
ther intercourse  with  her,  lest  she  should 
give  further  striking  proofs  of  her  re- 
gard. She  does  not  suffer  her  lovers 
to  blend  wit  with  her  fire-ironed  and 
edged  tool  attacks,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
French  lady  and  her  bon  ami,  who, 
after  a  friendly  quarrel,  took  up  the 
tongs  (in  joke,  not  in  earnest  like  this 
belle  sauvage)  and  said,  "  Je  vous  don- 
nerais  des  coups  de  Pincettes^'*  to  which 
tlie  lover  replied,  ^'  Dans  ce  cas  la  Ma- 
dame jai  la  voie  de  Uappel^^  No 
such    badinage  would    do  with    Mrs. 

S y  however ;  and  the  best  advice 

that  can  be  given  to  the  gentlemen  who 

*  La  Pdle, 
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frequent  this  lady's  society  is^  particu- 
larly if  they  should  have  the  misfor- 
tune to 


-find  themselves  tinder, 


**  I'd  have  you  remember  the  knife  in  the 
Vinder  /"  4*c. 

Mr.  N —  has,  in  consequence  of 

his  accident,  of  his  generosity,  and  of  his 
favour  with  the  fair,  gained  the  nom  de 
Guerre  of  a  very  pretty  flower^  yclept 

Love  lies  a  bleeding ! 


MR.    PIGINPOKE. 

That  foreigner  who  is  looking  so 
sulky  was  attached  to  an  embassy  in 
this  country.  He  showed  his  good 
taste  by  preferring  English  women  to  all 
the  others  whom  he  had  ever  seen  j  but 
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he  did  not  prove  himself  to  be  an  able 
negociator  by  his  friendly  intercourse 
with  a  certain  Mrs.  L — t — 1,  who 
jockied  him  in  the  traite  de  commerce 
entirel}^,  and  sacrificed  tlie  interests  of 
hi&  country  to  her  relations  of  (more  than) 
amity  with  natives  of  our*s.  The  resources 
of  the  diplomatist  decreased  rapidly^  and 
he  was  quite  ignorant  of  a  bargain  ad 
valorem  with  madame^  whose  exports 
were  immense.  Mr.  Pig  in  Poke  (what 
a  horrible  name  !)  began  to  think  that 
the  national  debt  would  not  suffice  for 
his  expenditures  ;  and  suspecting  some 
contraband  tricks  of  smuggling  in  other 
more  favoured  and  powerful  allies^  he 
took  umbrage  and  protested  in  a  demi 
official  note^  which  occasioned  a  rup- 
ture.     Hostilities^    however^    had   not 
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lasted  long  when  he  made  friendly  over-- 
tures  of  renewing  their  former  alliance 
on  a  broader  bottom,  and  one  which 
left  his  faithful  ally  at  liberty  to  form 
whatever  commercial  connexions  she 
pleased,  which  she  accordingly  did,  for 
many  paid  their  duty  (the  droit  d* entree). 
we  believe,  to  her ;  and  she  carried  on 
a  very  brisk  traffic  whilst  thus  upon  the 
peace  establishment.  Mr.  P.  winked 
all  this  time  at  her  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  but  jealousy,. 

"  Thou  green-ey'd  monster," 
seized  on  his  head  and  made  him  mise- 
rable.    Envy  at  another  s  good  rankled 
in  his  troubled  breast;    and  the  poor 
diplomat  was  in  a  sad  state  indeed. 

Old  C ,  of  Harley  Street,  and 

the    Commissary-General  O.  who  has 
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brought  himself  into  so  much  notice  of 
late,  were  in  her  train  of  lovers;  but  her 
train  was  a  long  one,  which  would  have 
required  many  train-bearers :  great  i$ 
and  was  her  extravagance ;  so,  no  won- 
der, that  one  who  was  only  attached  to 
an  embassy  of  a  minor  power  could  not 
hold  his  rank  amongst  contending  na- 
tions long,  even  had  he  had  a  control 
over  the  silver  mines  of  Hungary^  or 
the  trade  of  the  Spanish  colonies  ;  for, 
so  long  as  the  specie  came  in  to  ma- 
dame,  her  indolence  was  such  that  she 
took  no  thought  of  to-morrow.  She  had 
more  than  one  suitor  who  completely 
furnished  her  liouse ;  and  she  allowed 
the  whole  to  be  seized  by  some  gaping 
creditor,  when  a  little  exertion  might 
have  made  matters  much  better.     But 
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to  return  to  the  envoy  extraordinary  at 
the  Paphian  courts  he  can  neither  hvc 
with  or  without  his  belle ;  and  although 
a  non-intercourse  bill  is  passed  one  day 
under  the  strongest  prohibitions^  the 
next,  matters  are  adjusted^  and  he  is 
duped  as  before  :  he  is  one  of  the  many 
foreigners  who  think  to  subsidise  the 
cyprian  corps^  and  who  more  foolishly 
still  think  that  they  may  count  upon 
the  constant  fidelity  of  mercenary  troops, 
whose  interests  and  inclinations  lead 
them  to  higher  powers. 


MISS    MAJESTY 


This  young  lady  is  sprung  from  an 
eminent  and  episcopal  family.  Her  fa- 
ther attained  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
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honours,  both  on  account  of  his  learning 
and  piety,  and  his  intimacy  with  the 
now  forgotten  monarch  of  these  reahus. 
When  the  master  sunk  into  oblivion,  the 
faithful  servant  was  heard  of  no  more. — 
Not  so  his  daughter.  After  having  been 
buried  some  time  in  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  she  unexpectedly  arose  as  from 
the  dead,  and  again  appeared  in  the 
highest  circles  of  fashion  and  literature. 
Though  blest  with  the  most  transcend- 
ent abilities,  she  was  curst  with  the 
most  indolent  disposition,  with  that 
fashionable  fei-vour  which  always  accom- 
panies great  talents  :  there  was  nothing 
which  she  did  not  attempt ;  and  with 
that  listless  inactivity  which  is  also  in- 
separable from  them,  there  was  nothing 
in  which  she  persevered.     AccustomtJ 
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to  hear  her  own  praises,  she  was  vexed 
when  her  errors  were  even  hinted  at ; 
and  when  the  sun  of  her  beauty  had  set, 
she  found  herself  immerged  in  a  dark- 
ness which  the  elegance  of  her  manners 
could  not  dissipate,  nor  the  brilliancy  of 
her  wit  illuminate.  About  that  period 
of  her  life  it  was  whispered  by  her  ene- 
mies that  she  followed  the  example  of 
her  noble  cousin,  the  late  Duchess  of 
G  ;  and  that  she  raised  her  spirits 

by  throwing  spirits  down.  Whoever 
is  the  author  of  this  foul  report,  the 
amiability  of  her  heart,  the  elegance  of 
her  manners,  the  respectability  of  her 
connexions,  and  the  excellence  of  her 
education,  all  combine  to  convince  us  of 
the  grossness  of  the  calumny.  She  has 
lately  been  vegetating  in  Wales,  but  is 
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,now  returned  to  Bath^  wliere  she  is  re- 
nstated  in  all  her  former  honours  which 
she  had  acquired  at  London  and  South- 
ampton, as  the  most  fascinating,  though 
perhaps  not  the  most  beautiful,  as  the 
most  clever,  though  certainly  not  the 
most  learned  lady  who  dashes  away  in 
fashionable  life. 

To  conclude,  there  is 

SIR    HENRY    SNUG, 

who  has  the  felicity  of  being  married  to 
his  mistress ;  a  very  easy  and  convenient 
plan,  because  a  man  must  know  how  he 
likes  her,  and  requires  no  fresh  courtship 
in  anyway.  The  baronet,  however,  came 
by  his  wife  in  an  oddish  way,  and  my  lady, 
who  bears  (not)  her  facullies  so  mildly ^ 
came  by  her  title  in  as  odd  a  way.     The 
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circumstances  were  as  follows  :  Three 
sisters  came  to  town^  whose  father  is  a 
grazier^  and  who  is  accused  (it  is  to  be 
hoped  wrongfully)  of  disposing  of  them 
to  different  gentlemen.  They  have  a 
brother^  a  stable-keeper^  and  have  been 
disposed  of  as  follows  :  the  one  to  a  Mr. 
V'  ',  by  whom  she  had  ten  children, 
another  to  a  Colonel  B  — _,  and  a 
third  to  the  baronet. 

Colonel  B.  made  a  handsome  settle- 
ment on  his  fair  dame,  and  kept  a  car- 
riage for  her ;  and  the  other,  Mrs.  V^ 
lived  in  very  good  style  too.  The  ba- 
ronet conceiving  that  exchange  was  no 
robbery,  so  far  ingratiated  himself  with 
this  lady,  that  she  left  her  ten  children 
and  their  protector,  although  Mr.  V. 
had  [promised  to  marry  her  at  the  death 
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of  his  mother.  The  youngest  sister,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  ahandoned  by  him, 
went  to  hve  with  her  sister,  the  soi-disani 

INIrs.  B ,   and  has  since  been  under 

the  protection  of  a  banker  of  the  firm 
of  G and  Co.,  who  has  support- 
ed her  ever  since. 

Sir  Henry  having  thus  rung  the 
changes  on  these  belles^  at  length  thought 
■of  hving  pretty,  and  of  entering  into  the 
married  state ;  and  he  has  done  so  ac- 
cordingly, whilst  poor  Mr.  V.  was  al- 
most distracted  at  the  loss  of  his  fair 
companion.  The  baronet  and  lady  now 
assume  the  immaculates :  they  carry 
their  head  high,  but  they  carry  it  alone; 
for  scarcely  any  body  speaks  to  them. 
There  is  a  peculiar  cast  of  ungrateful- 
ness in  the  mother  of  ten  children  thus 
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leaving  them  and  an  indulgent  friend ; 
and  there  is  no  small  portion  of  treachery 
in  the  conduct  of  Sir  Henry,  in  deserting 
one  unprotected  woman,  and  in  betray- 
ing the  interests  of  her  children  and  of 
his  acquaintance.  These  things,  how- 
ever, are  becoming  every  day,  alas ! 
more  common. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Sans  un  JDctit  brin  d'amour 

On  s^ennuyerait  meme  k  la  cour. 

French  Ballad* 


The  sketches  being  concluded,  love, 
mighty  love,  "was  proposed  as  a  toast,  and 
to  the  health  of  the  love  of  the  moment 
was  drank.  The  Duke,  who  by  this  time 
became  eloquent  from  liquor,  spoke  at 
large  on  the  subjects,  and  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Tom  Shuffleton  that  love 
was  life,  and  that  life  was  love ;  that  de- 
sire created  warmth,  that  warmth  pro- 
duced light,  that  light  reflected  and  gave 
back  heat  again,  that  light  and  heat 
formed  the  vital   principle,    and   that 
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without  both^  a  man  lived  a  living  death ; 
for  that  without  light  he  must  be  blind 
to  beauty  and  perfection  ;  and  without 
warmth,  he  must  be  dead  to  enjoyment; 
Cold,  selfish,  and  useless  to  the  creation; 
a  cabbage  stalk,  not  so  good  even;  a 
stock,  a  stone,  a  block,  a  petrifaction,  a 
vitrifaction,  a  thing,  a  nothing  ! 

Here  bed  tapers  were  called  (high 
time  our  readers  will  say  after  such  elo- 
quence) ;  but  the  servant  informing  these 
profound  reasoners  that  it  was  nine 
o'clock,  A.  M.;  and  that  the  sun  stood 
high  in  the  firmament,  they  agreed  as 
to  the  inutility  of  igneous  illumination, 
when  the  great  principle  of  light  and 
love  was  at  this  very  moment  bringing 
animals  and  animalcules  into  the  world 
from   the  very  principle  of  light   and 
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heat,  of  general  benevolence  and  uni- 
versal love.  This  last  stroke  of  rhetoric 
came  from  Tom,  and  was  applauded  as 
a  master-piece;  after  which,  the  two 
happy  friends  went  to  bed,  and  each 
dreamed  of  some  whimsical  love  adven- 
ture, which  was  reserved  to  be  told  with 
additions  and  improvements  in  the  morn- 
ing, (or  rather  at  night)  for  both,  parti- 
cularly his  grace,  received  the  major  part 
of  love's  enjoyments  from  imagination— 
it  is,  in  that  passion,  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  the  story.  With  imagination  love  be- 
gins :  and  ere  the  close  of  the  scene,  the 
whole  is  generally  found  to  be  pureli/ 
imaginary. 

The  ensuing  day  his  Grace  met  Lady 
Mona,  and  had  a  veiy  long  conversa- 
tion  on   the  plans   of  their  love  cam"- 

VOJ,.    II.  E 
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algn.  The  intrigue  betwixt  her  Lord 
and  Lady  Charlotte  Willingfair  was 
becoming  every  day  so  notorious  that 
an  exposure  was  inevitable ;  and  Lady 
Chai'lotte^  whose  love  was  by  no  means 
an  affair  of  pure  imagination,  added, 
daily,  imprudence  to  imprudence  ;  so 
that  a  disclosure  of  the  ill-kept  secret 
was  to  be  expected  eveiy  hour.  Lady 
Mona,  on  the  contrary,  with  her  senti- 
mental swain,  kept  up  the  most  coiTect 
appearances,  and  judiciously  waited  for 
the  favourable  moment  of  declaring  her- 
self;  treasuring  up  for  the  day  of  trial 
the  powerful  artillery  of  wounded  female 
pride,  and  of  disappointed  love ;  and, 
whilst  Lady  Charlotte  betrayed  melan- 
choly, pensiveness,  distraction,  studied 
avoiding  of  her  husband,   stifled  sighs. 
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and  ill-concealed  teare^  wistful  looking 
at  her  children^  pressing  them  to  her 
agitated  bosom,  and  then  tearing  herself 
from  them  with  a  kind  of  shivering 
appearance,  and  an  interrupted  re- 
spiration, with  all  the  symptomata  of 
love,  passion,  conscience,  remorse,  jar- 
ring and  struggling,  adverse  and  con- 
tending interests  and  sensations,  Lady 
Mona  kept  a  serene  front,  a  dignified 
composure,  a  provoking  smile,  a  studied 
adherence  to  the  externals  of  duty, 
which  added  self-reproach  to  all  the 
other  conspiring  passions,  which  lace- 
rated and  usurped  her  lord's  breast. 

Did  his   lordahip  sleep  out  —  no  re- 
mark ;    did   he   come  home  late  —  no 
alteration  of  feature ;  was  he  impetuous 
—  no  reply ;  was  he  distant  and  cold-— 
E  2 
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an  increase  of  attention^  an  additional 
mildness,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
trespassing  upon  his  humour,  or  giving 
him  an  excuse  for  the  culpability  of  his 
conduct.  What  then  would  he  not  have 
iven  to  have  had  some  fault  to  find ! 
What  a  perfect  being  had  he  got  for  a 
wife,  yet  how  deceived,  how  betrayed 
by  him  !  But  to  what  was  her  perfection 
attributable  ?  To  a  heart  estranged  to  pre- 
occupation —  to  a  systematical  arrange- 
ment to  obtain  her  own  wishes,  by 
defeating  the  deceptions  of  her  incon- 
stant partner. 

Lord  Mona  had  now  become,  what 
is  almost  invariably  the  case,  a  tyrant 
to  one  woman  and  a  slave  to  another  ; 
and,  betwixt  the  two,  he  contrived  to 
make  himself,  and  all  around  him,  most 
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unqualifiedly  miserable.  The  Duke  also, 
from  the  restraint  imposed  upon  him, 
had  many  unhappy,  unemployed,  and 
unsuccessful  moments  ;  for,  without  real 
virtue,  pure  and  uninterrupted  happi- 
ness cannot  be  looked  for. 

To  fill  up  these  vacua,  Tom's  in- 
ventive powers  were  put  to  the  test. 
The  first  whim  was,  to  mingle  the 
utile  dulc'i  by  raising  the  wind.  This 
was  to  be  done  by  a  sale  of  pictures 
and  books,  which,  to  succeed,  and  to 
afford  amusement,  both  as  to  the  opera- 
tion and  the  effect,  was  to  be  done  by 
an  entire  metamorphosis  of  these  two 
articles,  and  a  most  florid  account  of 
both  of  them,  previous  to  their  being 
removed  to  an  auctioner. 
E  3 
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In  the  picture  line,  some  veiy  curioMs 
stratagems  were  resorted  to.  Two 
maiden  grand- aunts  were  stripped  start 
naked  and  represented  as  Nereides. 
His  grace's  great  grandmother's  wig 
was  altered  into  a  Coejfare  a  la  Grecq, 
half  of  her  corpulence  was  reduced, 
and  she  had  a  huntress's  bow  and  arrow 
thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and  was  set 
down  in  the  catalogue  as  a  N^nnph  of 
Diana.  A  very  gay  great  grand-aunt, 
who  was  known  for  more  than  one  faux 
pas,  w  as  changed  into  Daphne ;  and  a 
comely  Swiss  cook  stood  for  the  figure 
of  Apollo  to  be  added  to  the  picture. 
Breeches  were  put  on  his  grace's  aunt, 
and  she  was  actually  sold  for  an  Austrian 
general.     Two  male  cousins,  lordlings 
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of  great  effeminacy,  were  made  Graces 
of,  and  a  cyprian  fair  was  called  in  to 
niake  the  third. 

An  Italian  dauber  varnished  up  and 
transmuted  the  collection  ;  and  the  best 
possible  forgery  of  artists'  names  was 
resorted  to,  to  give  an  additional  colour- 
ing to  the  thing  ;  just  as  a  certain  ille- 
gitimate descendant  of  a  custom-house 
Commissioner  could  multiply  at  will 
Titian's  and  Michael  Angelos,  Rubens 
and  Luco  Jiondanas,  Caraccis  and 
Rembrandts,  whenever  a  sale  was  found 
expedient. 

From  the  picture  gallery,  his  Grace 

and  Tom  Shuffleton  passed  in  a   roar 

of  laughter   to  the  library.       Here    a 

masquerade    attire  was   to   be    thrown 

E  4 
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over  the  books,  which  was  accordingly 
performed  in  a  masterly  style,  at  the 
instance  and  by  the  advice  of  Tom, 
aided  by  frolicsome  accomplices.  The 
title-pages  of  old  books  were  torn  out ; 
and  fresh  ones,  much  more  ancient  in 
appearance,  being  dirtied  and  admi- 
rably imitated,  were  attached  to  them, 
with  antedates  of  great  antiquity,  (this 
is  no  very  uncommon  trick).  The 
names  of  Lord  Bacon,  Lord  Chester- 
fieldj  of  the  great  Sully,  of  General 
Paoli,  of  a  Pope  or  two,  and  of  John 
Knox  the  reformer,  were  written  in 
quaint  old-fashioned  hands  on  the  first 
leaf  of  some.  The  arms  of  France 
torn  off  from  a  passport  were  pasted  in 
others,  with  e  I'tbris  De/phini  in  red  ink 
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in  a  foreign  hand,  supposed  to  belong 
to  Louis  le  Gros,  being  French-  cookery 
books,  with  the  title-page  deficient,  and 
many  of  the  leaves  much  lacerated— 
a  circumstance  which  gives  a  high  price 
to  a  book  which  is  bought  for  its  cu- 
riosity and  not  for  reading.  Then,  lastly, 
marginal  notes  in  Latin,  Greek,  &c. 
were  trumped  up  and  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Charles  the  Firsts  by 
Montecuculi,  by  Cardinal  Rizzio,  and 
by  Doctor  Johnson. 

This  done,  an  auctioneer  was  sent 
for;  and,  after  adding  many  impositions 
of  his  own  in  the  way  of  books,  with 
wide  mai'gins,  tawdry,  gilt  and  orna- 
mented books  meant  to  be  looked  at 
and  not  into^  picture  books  at  five  gui- 
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neas  fit  for  children  to  play  with,  or  for 
such  as  those  of  whom  Pope  says 

*'  In  books,  not  authors^  curious  was  ray  lord." 

The  sale  was  prepared,  puffers  ap- 
pointed, and  the  whole  went  off  at  a 
very  high  price.  Now  had  these  ar- 
ticles been  sold  at  a  distraining  for  rent 
or  taxes,  they  would  have  fetched  about 
as  many  pence  as  they  now  produced 
pounds. 

*^  Upon  my  faith !"  said  the  Duke  to 
Tom,  just  as  the  articles  were  leaving 
the  house,  "  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
let  such  barefaced  counterfeits  go  out 
of  my  house."  '*  Bare-faced  counter- 
feits !*'  replied  Tom.  "  I  dare  say  if  the 
amorous  grandmothers,  maiden  aunts. 
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and  artificial  cousins,  were  here  in  prO' 
pria  persona,  they  would  be  greater 
barefaced  counterfeits  than  these  inno- 
cent representations  on  canvas.  Do  we 
not  see  every  day  the  aged  votaries  of 
vice,  the  hoary  wintery  sinners  of  se- 
duction, decked  out  in  the  simple  and 
eaptivating  flowers  of  spring?  Do  we 
not  see  the  liquorish  grandmother  whose 
alternate  vacuities  of  tusks  have  no 
opening  for  admiration,  grinning  with 
a  set  of  chimney-sweepers'  teeth,  her 
grey  head  surmounted  by  flaxen  ring- 
lets, her  eye-brows  pencilled,  and  het 
eye-lashes  dyed,  with  a  more  Jinished 
painting  of  a  face  than  any  of  our 
friends  here,  hanging  out  for  a  second 
or  third  husband,  or  a  thirty-first  gal- 
lant?   Do  we   not   see   carroty-locked 
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skeletons  in  the  shape  of  Birmingham 
old  maids,  with  an  eye  and  eye-lash 
not  like  the  swinish  multitude,  but  the 
actual  swinish  breed,  leering  under  the 
raven's  hue  of  a  most  becoming  crop, 
with  the  curls  so  full  over  the  eye,  as, 
added  to  a  false  black  eye-brow,  and 
smoked  eye-lash,  a  mole  made  of  Indian 
ink  near  the  corner,  and  a  blueish  hue 
under  the  eye,  give  it  the  air  of  a  dark 
blue,  or  something  bordering  on  hazle ; 
whilst  artificial  prominences,  tight-lac- 
ing, and  tasteful  dress,  give  the  creature 
^11  the  appearance  of  a  pouting  pigeon 
ready  for  the  fancier,  or  a  turtle-dove, 
emulous  to  be  caged  in  a  lover  s  arms  ? 
Have  we  not  again  errors  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  body  reduced  to  perfect 
symmetry  by  corset  makers?    fellowisi 
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painted  brown  and  red  to  make  them 
look  like  healthy  dark  young  men?  .wo- 
men wearing  trowsers,  and  men  crammed 
into  stays  ?"  (here  the  Duke  fetched 
up  a-hem).  ^^  And  to  complete  the 
counterfeit  picture,  have  I  not  an  old 
aunt  whom  I  mistake  at  dusk  for  a  Jew 
money-lender,  by  the  length  of  her 
beard,  and  by  her  Judaical  countenance, 
who  now  sits  in  a  box  at  the  opera,  with 
a  face  as  smooth  as  satin  from  the  ef- 
fects of  depilatory  powder,  and  is  a 
complete  belle  blonde,  from  the  vege- 
table washes  and  Olympian  dews  of  an 
eminent  perfumer  s  shop  ;  whilst  my 
cousin  Jack,  who  has  not  a  bristle  on 
his  chin,  and  never  heard  a  report  of 
gunpowder  louder  than  a  squib  or  the 
drawing  of  a   long  cork,  struts  about 
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Bond  Street  with  terrific  mustachios, 
spurs  of  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  is 
so  shod  with  iron,  and  so  warlike  in 
his  appearance,  that  half  the  town  is 
alarmed  at  treading  on  his  toes,  and 
the  other  half  frightened  out  of  their 
wits  for  fear  he  should  tread  on  their  s ; 
and  by  the  clattering  of  his  boots,  when 
heard  at  a  distance,  is  never  taken  for 
any  thing  else  but  a  five  hundred 
a-year  retired  general,  or  an  equally 
domestic  animal,  vulgarly  yclept  a  don- 
key?" 

More  London  counterfeit!,  of  the  last 
impression  and  coinage,  would  probably 
have  been  quoted ;  but  a  footman  an- 
nounced the  name  of  a  person  who 
wished  to  speak  to  his  Grace.  Upon 
hearing  the  name,  it  struck  them  that 
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he  was  a  bailiff:  this  was  nothing  to  a 
peer,  but  it  was  an  amazing  nervous 
business  to  a  commoner.  *'  I'll  step  out 
of  the  room/'  said  Tom  ;  *'  and  do  you 
receive  the  fellow,  and  see  what  he 
wants."  He  was  shewn  in  accordingly. 
'^  Mr.  '/*  said  his  Grace,  in  a  con- 
•ftdent  tone,  (a  title  gives  such)  "  I  am 
surprised  at  your  calling  here  :  you  can- 
not want  any  one  in  my  house."  "  Not  . 
at  all,  my  lord  Duke,"  said  the  bailiff. 
*^  I  ask  you  ten  thousand  pardons  ;  but 
1  heard  that  you  had  a  number  of  pic- 
tures and  coins  to  dispose  of."  "  None 
of  the  lattery^  replied  the  Duke,  looking 
less  severe,  "  and  the  former  are  to  be 
sold  by  auction."  "  A  thousand  par- 
dons," concluded  the  bailiff,  and  bowed 
himself  out  of  the  room. 
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^'  What  can  this  mean  ?"  exclaimed 
the  Duke,  letting  Tom  into  the  room 
again.  "  Some  deep  fetch,"  replied 
he ;  "  but  as  this  is  Saturday,  and  the 
sale  is  for  Monday,  let  us  call  to-mor- 
row, which  is  the  commoner* s  privilege 
day  (alas !  we  have  few  privileges  left 
us),  and  then  we'll  find  out  what  the 
fellow  means.  Besides,  it  is  fifty  to 
one  but  we  may  meet  with  some  jolly 
fellow  of  an  acquaintance,  writing  a 
treatise  upon  fix'd  air,  in  this  bum's 
trap,  and  we  may  beguile  a  few  bitter 
hours  for  him.  For,  upon  my  life, 
times  are  such,  that  if  you  don't  find  a 
man  of  fashion  at  Tattersall's,  at  Long's, 
or  at  a  hell,  you  may  be  sure  of  him  at 
a  celebrated  bailiff's,  or  in  the  rules  of 
the  Bench." 
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It  being  agreed  upon  that  they  should 
go  to  the  mansion  of  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Pvoe  (two  brothers-in-law)  on 
the  Sunday,  when  breakfast  was  over, 
namely,  about  the  hour  of  an  early  din- 
ner, a  hackney  coach  was  sent  for,  and 
the  two  friends  started  upon  a  voyage  of 
discovery.  They  arrived  at  the  habita- 
tion of  woe;  but  (it  being  that  of  a 
very  celebrated  practitioner,  it  was  ex- 
pensively furnished,  and  most  particu- 
larly ornamented  wdth  views,  drawings, 
and  portraits.  The  principal  Nabman 
was  sitting  in  his  parlour  with  an  incar- 
cerated parson,  and  was  reading  the 
newspaper    in   a   veiy  high,    sonorous, 

authoritive  tone,  d g  ministers  and 

discussing   the  liberties  of  the   subject^ 
the  infraction  of  the  constitution,  and 
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the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  "  Ah! 
Chancellor,'^  said  Shuffleton,  "  how  are 
you?"  "  Mr.  Shuffleton,  your  most  de- 
voted. It's  long  since  we  met:  you  used 
to  be  a  bit  of  a  customer  of  mine^ 
but  you've  quite  forgot  us,"  '^  No^, 
Chancellor/'  answered  he^  '^  I  shall 
never  forget  you:  you  used  to  be  too 
civil  by  half  to  me  formerly,  when  I 
was  honoured  by  your  obliging  calls: 
but  how  do  you  come  on — is  trade  brisk? 
has  the  whitewashing  business  changed 
the  face  of  affairs?  Hey  day!  what  a 
parcel  of  pictures;  I  should  have  thought 
your  views  were  more  confined:  and  who 
again  are  these  smiling  gentlemen  and 
buxome  lasses?  Here's  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett^  as  large  as  life,  and  twice  as  natural! 
the  Princess  of  Wales  too,  in  a  high 
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?tet€  of  preservation ;  and  half  a  dozen 
beauties  in  the  highest  blow  I  ever  saw. 
iiVhy  these  can  t  be  a  list  of  your  lodgers." 
"  I  apprehend  — "  *'  No^  damme^  don't 
ase  the  word  apprehend ^^  said  Tom; 
^  it  looks  too  captious."  "  I  presume 
Jthere  we  are  all  right,  governor)  that 
\fo\x  are  in  jest."  "  Not  I,  faith  :  it's  a 
serious  thing  to  be  in  such  a  man's  house  * 
IS  your's."  ''  Well,  Mr.  Shuffleton, 
[  assure  you  that  I  never  ill-used  a 
rem'man  inmylife;  I  merely  confined — " 
^  Yes^  castas,  maximus,  you  merely  con^ 
^ned  him/'  interrupted  Shuffleton:— 
'  and  that,"  added  the  bailiff,  "  as  httle 
IS   possible.      I    had    the   Honourable 

Mr. ."  "Name  no  names — make 

10  distinguishments,"  said  Tom,  laugh- 
mg— "and  I  had  Lord  John."—"  Not  my 
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brother^  I  hope/'  said  the  Duke?  "  No, 
he's  in  ParHament,  your  Grace,"  "  or 
else,  perhaps,"  said  the  Duke,  "  he 
might  have  had  a  seat  in  your  house." 

"  May  be  so,  my  Lord  Duke;  but  I 
have  had  Sir  WiUiam  Raise  the  Wind, 
the  Honourable  George  Windmill,  Co- 
lonel Neverpay,  Captain  Kite,  Lord 
John  Drawfast^  and,  in  short,  all  the 
people  of  the  first  style.  I  assure  you 
that  I  am  quite  the  tippy''  "  Yes,  that 
I  believe,"  said  the  Duke — ^^  and  that 
my  house  is  quite  the  go." — "  Not  the  go 
out,''  said  Tom.  "  Gentlemen,  you  are 
merry  at  my  expense."  ^^  Many  a  time 
you  have  been  so  at  mine,"  said  Tom. 
^^  But  Mr.  Shuffleton  caii  tell  your  Grace 
that  I  keep  a  good  table  and  an  excellent 
cellar,  that  I  treat  my  customers  well. 
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takes  'em  out  in  my  curricle,  drives  'em 
to  my  country-house,  finds  bail  for  'em 
myself,  and  accommodates  'em  in  every 
way  becoming  of  a  gentleman :  but  no 
low  fellows  for  me,  no  dirty  work  :  the 
first  of  attoniies  and  the  first  of  lodgers 
for  me. 

"  Now,  with  respect  to  the  prints  and 
pictures,  I  am  a  bit  of  a  judge."  *^  I 
did  not  know  that  you  had  got  so  high,' 
said  Tom;  "  but  it's  all  in  the  law  line." 
^'  Indeed,  Mr.  Shuffleton,  you  play  me 
off  too  much :  I  have  sat  with  the  first 
in  tlie  land."  "  Any  bum  may  do  that," 
said  Tom,  in  a  whisper  to  the  Duke — 
''  aye,  and  got  snuffy  too  with  some  of 
our  topping  ones.  I  bought  most  of 
these  prints  of  distressed  ladies,"  conti- 
nued he,  '^  just  to  give  'em  a  hft ;  and 
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then  again,  these  portraits  are  copies." 

"Of  originals  whom  I  presume  you 
have  had  in  your  possession,  and  which 
I'll  swear  did  not  go  off  2X  half  price 
out  of  your  hands,"  replied  Tom. 
"  They  are  copies  of  very  celebrated 
pictures  which  a  most  celebrated  artist, 
once  my  lodger,  did  for  me;  and  I  paid 
him  a  noble  price  for  them,  for  I  like  to 
encourage  the  arts'''  "  I'll  be  bound  you 
do,"  said  the  Duke. — "  And  to  reward 
merit,"  concluded  the  bailiff. 

"  Bravo,"  said  Tom.  "  But,  master 
Snuffy,  who  have  you  got  up  stairs  in 
the  principal— in  your  gay  book-room, 
where  a  fellow  may  study  Lock  upon  the 
Human  Understanding  at  his  leisure  ?'* 
"  Why,  Sir,  we  have  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Tango,   who  you  will  find  at  it 
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pretty  deep,  with  young  Secure,  th« 
Westcountry  baronet's  eldest  son.  They 
are  as  happy  as  two  kings ;  and  I  am 
«ure  they  will  be  very  proud  to  be  joined 
by  your  Grace."  "  They  are  very  good/' 
said  the  Duke  ;  "  but  as  we  know  the 
parties^  we'll  go  up,  throw  in  a  main  or 
two,  and  taste  your  champagne  ;  but  I 
hope  this  brace  of  bucks  are  not  in  for 
very  heavy  sums."  '^  Mr.  T.  is,"  re- 
plied the  baihif;  ''but  as  for  'tother,  that's 
another  affair  ;  I'm  up  to  snuff;  aye, 
and  a  pinch  above  your  Grace  ;  but  FU 
work  out  the  young  one,  although  tlie 
sum  be  heavy."  "  I  dare  say  you  will," 
observed  Shuifleton :  ''  but  first  you'll 
work  him  inJ' 

The  Duke  and  Tom  Shuffleton  dined 
with  the  t^vo  captains,  and  drank  an  im- 
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moderate   quantity  of  champagne,   fbt 
which  they  paid  a  still  more  immoderate 
price.     They  returned  home  at  about 
ten  minutes  before  midnight:    and  as 
more  will  hereafter  be  said  of  the  lodgers 
in  the  first  floor,  of  the  pictures,  of  the 
bailiff,  and  of  Sir  Milling  Mushroom, 
who  looked  in  in  a  friendly  way  during 
the  afternoon,  we  shall,  for  the  present, 
take  leave  of  the  sponging-house,  and 
describe  Tom   Shuffleton  s  next  inven- 
tion to  kill   time  whilst  in  London  in 
the  dull  season. 

On  their  way  home,  the  Duke  got 
wet  and  sentimental,  sighed  and  talked 
of  love,  and  asked  what  could  be  done 
to  conquer  the  ennui  morlel,  which  would 
seize  him  now  that  he  had  no  new  fro- 
lic in  view,  and  dared  not  carry  off  his 
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adorable  Lady  Mona.  Tom  consoled 
him  by  assuring  him  that  he  had  hit 
upon  a  most  admirable  source  of  amuse- 
ment for  a  month^  if  necessary :  it  was 
advertising  for  a  husband  to  an  heiress, 
supposed  to  be  under  the  care  of  an 
old  duenna^  getting  a  receiving-house 
for  correspondents^  dressing  up  an  old 
woman  to  receive  personal  applications^ 
and  having  a  concealed  window^  through 
which  they  were  to  see  and  hear  every 
thing  that  passed ;  first  appointing  inter-^ 
views  with  tlie  duenna,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  proposals  onli/^  by  which 
time  was  allowed  for  instructing  the  c  1 J 
woman  how  to  act  at  the  first  meeting. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Con  arte  ed  inganno, 
Se  scapa  la  meta  del  anno ; 
Con  inganno  e  con  arte, 
Se  scapa  Taltra  parte. 


The  plan  of  advertising  for  a  hus- 
band was  not  entirely  new^  as  an  extract 
subjoined,*  from  a  Paris  Journal,  will 
prove ;  but  the  fun  of  receiving  the  whole 
«orrespondence,  and  of  seeing  the  prin« 
cipals  apply  personally,  was  a  high  joke, 

♦  Marriage. — Mille  D is  offered  to  any 

Man  of  Fortune  who  would  wish  for  an  ho. 
Bourable  alliance,  agreeable  exterior,  talents^ 
and  good  nature.  Address  to  the  Indicateur, 
No,  If  rue  de  Richelieu. 

Galignani's  Messenger. 
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and  would  furnish  a  rare  morning's 
lounge,  besides  the  satisfaction  of  hoaxing 
so  many  people,  and  of  drawing  carica- 
tures of  the  parties  behind  the  screen. 
The  first  requisite  was  an  advertisement; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  subjoined  was 
not  sufficiently  detailed,  nor  attractive: 
the  following  was  therefore  decided 
upon,  after  much  mirth,  and  some 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

MATRIMONY, 

An  elderly  lady,  whose  honour,  re- 
spectability, and  secrecy,  may  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  who  moves  in  the 
highest  circles,  has,  from  her  known 
morality  and  high  sense  of  rectitude, 
added  to  an  adorned  mind,  and  a  ripe 
F  2 
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judgment  of  mankind  and  of  the  world, 
the  disposal  of  the  hand  of  a  very  rich 
heiress,  whose  dependance  on  her  is 
such  that  she  will  not  enter  into  the 
iincei'tain  state  of  matrimony  without 
her  direction  and  guidance.  The  young 
lady  labours  under  some  constitutional 
and  corporeal  disadvantages^  but  these 
are  compensated  for  by  high  mental  en- 
dowments and  the  magnitude  of  her 
fortune.  Letters,  with  the  real  name 
of  the  candidate  for  this  lady's  hand, 
will  be  received;  but  nothing  short 
of  a  personal  interview  will  be  satis- 
factory: no  gentleman  above  fifty  will 
be  attended  to,  and  no  provision 
will  be  m.ade  in  case  of  separation.  A 
title  would  be  prelerred,  but  good  ap- 
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pearance  and  manner  are  deemed  in- 
dispensable. Address  to  A.  B._,  et  cetera, 
ct  cetera. 

The  first  answer  which  came  to  the 
advertisement  was  as  follows: — 

Madam, — although  I  have  passed  the 
half  century^  yet  I  am  so  confident  of 
being  able  to  make  your  young  charge 
happy^  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
an  interview  with  you  on  the  subject. 
But  in  order  not  to  trespass  on  your 
time  unnecessarily^  I  request  you  pre- 
viously to  state  the  amount  of  the  lady's 
fortune,  and  you  may  depend  on  my 
discretion  and  gratitude  to  yourself.  1 
am  of  the  very  first  rank  in  the  country ; 
and,  if  the  lady  has  sufficient  to  keep  up 
F  3 
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its  dignity,  she  will  be  exalted  to  a  very 
brilliant  name  and  establishment. 
Your  s  &c. 

The  second  was  from  a  beau,  whose 
picture  accompanied  his  note.  It  run 
thus: 

Madam, — The  lady  whose  choice  i« 
to  be  directed  by  your  discernments 
will  find  the  original  more  than  equal  to 
the  accompanying  miniature;  and  will 
find  in  me  a  reformed  volage,  ready  to 
sacrifice  my  life  to  the  happiness  of  a 
good  wife,  be  she  ever  so  plain.  Wearied 
with  flying  from  beauty  to  beauty,  my 
heart  will  easily  fix  where  more  solid 
and  essential  qualities  exist.  I  owe  it 
to  candour  to  state  that  my  embarrass^ 
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ments  are  considerable;  but  that  I  am 
heir  to  a  title  and  a  handsome  property. 
If  the  former  difficulty  can  be  *  sur- 
mounted by  your  friend^  state  the  cir- 
cumstance in  writing,  and  I  will  wait 
on  you  to-morrow,  at  three  P.  M. 

Your  s,  with  much  respect. 

Pretty  well  satisfied  with  self,  ob- 
served the  Duke  and  Tom^  on  perusing 
this  letter. 

The  third  was  to  this  effect:— 
Madam,— Candour  and  truth  are  my 
device:  in  few  words,  I  am  certain  of 
being  accepted  by  your  friend,  if  once 
we  could  be  brouo^ht  togrether:  and  in 
the  event  of  our  alliance  taking  place,  I 
shall  devote  every  faculty  I  possess  to 
the  felicity  of  my  future  bride.  Temper 
F  4 
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and  accomplishments  are  every  thing 
with  me;  and  my  own  disposition  is 
such  that  any  one  might  hve  happily 
with  me;  I  am  at  this  moment,  how- 
ever^ arrested  for  ten  thousand  pounds; 
if  that  sum  can  be  paid  down  I  will 
make  you  a  present  of  half  the  lady'? 
fortune^  and  you  shall  never  have  to 
regret  negociating  with  one  on  whose 
delicacy  and  liberality  you  may  place 
the  most  implicit  reliance. 

Your's,  with  esteem. 

P.  S.  It  will  be  necessary  that  you 
should  honour  me  with  a  call,  if  my 
proposals  meet  your  approbation. 

There  was  an  infinity  of  other  letters 
from  peers,  baronets,  from  army,  navy, 
law,  church,  and  physic.     The  list  of 
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the  unseen  lady's  admirers  was  as  long 
as  the  army  or  navy  list  stuck  together, 
to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  com- 
bined parties  who  directed  the  hoax. 
To  the  first  letter  this  answer  was  sent. 

Sir,— Nothing  can  be  done  without  a 
personal  interview;  but  if  you  are  a 
duke,  or  even  an  old  earl,  fifty  thou- 
sand will  be  given  with  the  lady,  pro- 
vided your  appearance  suit,  ten  per 
cent,  of  which  will  be  deducted  for  my 
trouble  in  negociating. 

Your  s  very  truly. 

By  return  of  two-penny  post  arrived 
this  very  laconic  answer. 

Madam,— Double  the  dose  and  I  will 
swallow  the  pill,  even  if  it  be  the  pig- 
faced  iady.  The  signature  wns  of  an 
F  5 
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illustrissimus,  who  from  delicacy  can 
not  be  named. 

From  the  intercourse  of  letters^  the 
next  pleasure  of  the  hoax  consisted  in 
watching  the   personal   applicants.     A 
very  elegant   guardsman,   highly   per- 
fumed, and  lisping  in  the  most  elegantly 
unintelligible    manner,    first   presented 
himself.  He  was  scarce  two-and- twenty; 
but  his  health  was  so  ruined  by  dissipa- 
tion, and  his  fortune  so  exhausted  by 
extravagance,  that  he  thought  seriously 
of  retiring  upon  a  dowager,  a  woman  of 
blemished  character,  or  one   to  whom 
nature  had  been   so  unfavourable  that 
she  was  an  object  of  disgust  to  any  in- 
dependent man. 

His  first  question  was,  taking  up  his 
quizzing  glass,  *^  She  is  not  perfectly 
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horrible,  I  hope,  my  dear  granny.     A 
httle  hump  on  her  back  or  so,  or  a  mote 
in  her  eye,  seams  of  the  small-pox,  or 
bandy  legs,  I  have  made  my  mind  up 
to,  but  nothing  worse  I  hope."     Then, 
not  allowing  the  old  woman  to  answer, 
he  continued.    ^^  I  shall  be  very  good  to 
you  d'ye  see.    Come,  tell  me  now  how 
much  blunt  down  upon  the  nail."    The 
old  woman,  according  to  her  instructions, 
informed  him  that  the  young  lady  was 
extremely  agreeable  in  her  manner,  but 
that  doubtless  he  would  find  her  rather 
deficient  in  person;  that  she  was  very 
little,  and  irregularly  made,  rather  lob- 
sided,  had  lost  one  eye  by  the  small- 
pox, and  was  marked  with  a  flitch  of 
bacon  on  the  cheek;  that  she  had  an 
impediment  in  her  speech,  which  arose 
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from  a  fall  she  got  when  an  infant, 
which  broke  the  bridge  of  her  nose; 
but  that  she  was  perfectly  good  tem- 
pered, and  of  a  very  aifectionate  dis- 
position. 

**  Aye/'  said  the  young  militairc, 
^^  thaf  s  the  worst  of  all:  one  could  buy 
her  beautiful  deep  veils  to  hide  her  face; 
but  it  would  not  be  so  easy,  perhaps,  to 
make  her  hide  her  affection.  You  must 
teach  her.  Goody,  "continued  he,  "  to 
moderate  her  transports.  But  now  to 
business :— how  much  blunt?"  ^^  Fifty 
thousand  down,  deducting  my  per  cent- 
age,"  replied  the  fictitious  duenna.  "  I'll 
have  her,  by  the  powers !"  cried  the  cap- 
tain. "  I'm  her  man;  and  pray  when 
can  we  meet  ?"  ^^  In  three  days,"  said 
the   old   woman;    and    setting    down 
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name,    appointment,    and    addre??,  the 
^ardsman  retired,  singing 

Ah  !  no,  no,  no  : 
"VVine  cannot  cure. 
The  pain  I  endure 
For  my  Chloe, 

The  next  visit  was  from  a  Scotch 
€lerg\Tnan.  He  said,  that  from  his 
profession  it  might  easily  be  supposed 
that  he  knew  the  duties  of  matrimony, 
that  he  had  no  vices,  and  that  he  would 
make  the  amiable  young  creature  par- 
fetlt/  happy.  (Here  Tom  called  out 
the  old  woman,  and  gave  her  fresh  in- 
structions for  his  further  amusement.) 
The  minister  then  made  a  complete 
homily  of  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
and  the  necessity  of  par/et  seclusion  to 
obtain  real   happiness.     (Tills  was  no^ 
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thing  else  but  a  plan  to  shut  her  up.) 
He  next  asked  a  few  questions  about 
her  person,  which  was  painted  still  more 
horrible  than  the  picture  for  the  guards- 
man, with  the  addition  of  her  having  a 
bad  temper.  To  this  the  minister  re- 
plied, "  Oh!  ni  form  that  for  her, 
puir  wie  thingy;  she'll  need  a  deal  of 
indulgence  ;  she's  no  the  wife  for  every 
man.  What  a  sin  gin  she  were  to  fall 
into  bad  hands  !  But  pray  how  muckle 
siller  ?"     "  Fifty  thousand  !" 

Here  the  minister  could  scarcely  con- 
tain his  delight ;  but  he  called  up  a  sly 
cold  look,  and  said,  ^^  I  thought  it  had 
been  mair ;  but  a  man  who's  no  ambi- 
tious, nor  extravagant^  might  live  de- 
cently enough  upon  that,  and  put  by  a 
little  for  futurity."     (A  plan  to  make  a 
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separate  purse.)  Here  the  old  woman 
had  her  lesson  to  say,  that  the  young 
lady  expected  not  to  live  in  retirements 
but  in  publicity  and  splendor,  and  to  go 
every  vv^here  v^^ith  her  husband,  and  that 
she  was  of  a  most  warm  imagination, 
and  of  a  very  amorous  turn.  Here 
he  looked  a  little  discomposed ;  but, 
recovering  in  a  second,  continued : 
"  just  sae,  surely  madam,  naething 
mair  just  to  be  sure." 

"  Her  mind,"  continued  he,  ^^  will  be 
muckle  improved  by  my  society,  and 
her  morals,  which  dootless  are  parfetly 
chaste" Here  the  duenna  inter- 
rupted him,  and  told  him,  in  a  delicate 
manner,  that  something  awkward  had 
happened  with  a  foot-boy.  Here  the 
colour  flushed    in    his    face^    and   he 
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cried  vehemently,  "  A  foot-boy  !"  Re- 
covering his  features^  however,  at  the 
thought  of  the  fifty  thousand,  he  added 
with  a  sigh,  ^^  vara  proper  indeed  that 
she  should  martj  a  man  of  high  mora- 
lity to  reclaim  her.'*  The  old  woman 
next  stated  that  his  profession  would 
not  please  her.  ^^  So  so,"  said  he, 
*^  weel,  A'll  change  it ;  its  no  very  lang 
since  A  practised  it ;  and  I'm  noo  in  a 
strange  place  ;  so  its  nae  great  matter T 
His  appearance,  lie  said,  he  would  sae 
improve  that  it  would  na  be  the  ^ame 
thing.  At  this  he  parted,  and  agreed 
to  meet  the  honey  cr eatery^  as  he  now 
called  her,  the  next  day. 

Next  entered  our  honourable  friend 
from  the  sponging-house,  who  fought 
his  title  in  front  as  an  inducement  to  the 
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young  lady  ;  but  was  much  horrified  at 
the  description  given  by  the  duenna. 
He  seemed^  however^  resigned  to  take 
her,  and  made  his  appointment  for  the 
ensuing  evening.  He  was  distinctly 
heard  to  tell  the  bailiff  who  waited  at 
the  door  that  the  thing  would  do,  and 
that  both  their  fortunes  would  be  made. 
The  other  applicants  were  too  nu- 
merous and  too  uninteresting  to  be 
named.  The  Duke  and  Tom  had  a 
hearty  laugh  over  their  bottle  at  the 
correspondence,  and  the  recollection  of 
the  morning's  adventures  ;  and  they  re- 
solved next  to  find  out  how  young 
Tango  got  out  of  durance  vile,  for  which 
purpose  they  merrily  threw  themselves 
into  a  hackney  coach,  and  went  in  quest 
of  him. 
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They  found  him  at  Long's  with  » 
bottle  of  Burgundy  and  some  olives  be- 
fore him,  giving  audience  to  a  coach- 
maker,  who  was  to  build  him  a  ba- 
rouche. He  said,  in  the  presence  of 
the  tradesman,  that  all  was  right  now^ 
that  his  affairs  were  all  arranged,  and 
that  he  was  very  shortly  to  be  married 
to  a  very  agreeable  young  person  with 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Here 
Tom  put  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  and 
winked  at  the  Duke.  ^^  Are  you  quite 
sure,"  said  the  former,  "  of  all  that 
money,  George  ?*'  "  Oh  yes,  my  dear 
Tom."  *'  And  the  lady— have  you  seen 
her  ?"  "  Surely ;  and  she's  devilish 
fair."  "  Hum!"  cried  the  Duke:  ^^  and 
you  are  to  be  married  ?"  '^  Immedi- 
ately," said  George.     "  But  let  us  talk 
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of  something  else,  and  have  a  bottle  to* 
gether."     "  Agreed/'  cried  omnes. 

After  drinking  Mr.  T's  fair  intended, 
and  roasting  him  a  Httle  on  the  subject, 
Shuffleton  enquired  how  he  got  out  of  his 
l&st  quarters?  *^  Why,"  said  the  bride- 
groom elect,  "  I  had  two  strings  to  my 
bow.  First  of  all,  you  know  that  my 
Cerberus  deals  in  pictures  :  he  buys  a 
parcel  of  daubs ;  vamps  them  up ; 
gives  a  mere  trifle  for  them,  perhaps 
only  an  off-set  for  some  execution,  and 
then  he  sells  them  to  Johnny  Raws  for 
high  prices,  paid  by  long-winded  bills. 
He  has  sold  me  a  thousand  pounds  worth 
of  them,  which  is  put  into  a  post  obit, 
including  what  I  was  arrested  for,  and 
at  the  death  of  my  father  the  sum  will 
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be  doubled.  Then  again  this  match 
which  I  am  going  to  make  induces  hinv 
to  set  me  up  in  good  form,  and  I  am  to 
pay  him  handsome  after  my  marriage  ; 
but/  concluded  he,  taking  off  his  glass, 
"  he  will  not,  upon  the  whole,  find  me 
a  flat,  nor  have  I  made  so  bad  a  bap* 
gain  as  might  be  thought." 

The  friends,  after  a  hard-going  night, 
returned  home,  and  arranged  to  con- 
clude the  hoax  the  next  day,  by  telling 
all  parties  that  the  lady  was  disposed  of. 
They  enjoyed  the  disappointment  of 
friend  George,  who  had  so  enlarged  in 
his  account,  and  who  seemed  so  very 
sure  of  his  success,  and  anticipated  the 
satisfaction  of  roasting  a  score  of 
fashionables  by  the  exposure  of  their 
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'disappointments,  and  by  pretending  to 
have  secret  intelligence  respecting  the 
rich  heiress. 

Time  proved  that  what  master  George 
said  was  not  so  untrue  as  to  the  bar- 
gain he  had  made ;  for,  on  being  in- 
formed that  the  lady  was  disposed  of, 
he  got  a  travelling  carnage  on  the 
strength  of  his  intended  match,  rigged 
himself  out  in  good  form  ^  and  removed 
himself  to  the  continent,  there  to  re- 
main until  a  father  s  death,  a  prize  in 
the  lottery,  or  some  wind-fall  may  bring 
him  back,  and. make  it  worth  his  while 
to  pay  cent, ^QY  QQut.ioY the  diaintereUed 
services  of  his  worthy  friends. 

At  the  Duke's  revcil,  a  welcome  letter 
from  Lady  Mona  summoned  him  to  a 
rendezvous  in  the  Regent's  Park,  which. 
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from  its  retiredness,  and  not  being  so 
much  in  fashion  as  the  other  parks  or 
Kensington  Gardens^  begins  to  be  a 
great  place  for  assignations.  Many  a 
fond  couple,  throwing  off  the  restraint 
of  legal  bonds  and  worldly  engage- 
ments, are  seen  to  wander  there,  and 
thence  to  take  the  direction  of  Great 
Portland  Street,  or  rather  the  bottom 
of  Portland  Road, for  what  pur- 
poses, they  best  know.  This  was  not  the 
case  with  Lady  M.  and  his  Grace  :  they 
merely  sauntered  for  an  hour  in  the 
park,  where  they  held  their  delibera- 
tions, and  consulted  together. 

It  was  agreed  by  both  that  matters 
could  not  long  remain  in  the  status 
quo  ante  bellum^  that  a  non  intercourse 
hill   betwixt   her    ladyship    and    her 
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lord,  Mr.  W.  and  Lady  Charlotte,  was 
inevitable  ;  for  that  the  latter  saffichait 
ions  les  jours  de  plus  en  plus  \  that  she 
preserved  no  decorum,  kept  within  no 
bounds,  and  that  Lord  Mona  became 
perfectly  insupportable  in  his  temper, 
from  his  own  disappointment,  and  from 
the  impatience  and  capriciousness  of  his 
amiable  brunette.  She  concluded  by 
stating,  that  she  had  thrown  herself 
away ;  but  that  she  now  must  be  more 
than  ever  circumspect,  in  order  that 
the  odium  might  fall  doubly  on  her 
lord,  and  that  he  might  not  have  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse  for  his  misconduct. 
The  Duke's  protestations,  professions, 
sighs,  side-long  glances,  ogles,  tricks, 
and  vagaries,  on  this  occasion,  may  be 
easily  conceived :  they  are,  every  where^ 
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the  same,  and  have  the  self-same  mean- 
ing in  all  ranks,  varied  by  the  address 
or  awkwardness,  the  violence  or  as- 
sumed violence,  the  sincerity  or  pure 
sensuality,  of  the  parties  concerned.  At 
taking  leave.  Lady  Mona  looked  un- 
commonly dejected  ;  and  this  made  the 
Duke  uncommonly  gay,  for  he  attri- 
buted the  circumstance  to  his  high  per- 
fections, and  to  her  unexampled  passion 
for  him.  He  w  as  wrongs,  it  was  no  such 
thing. 

The  heart  of  woman  is  so  formed, 
that  it  can  divide  itself  betwixt  present 
devotion  and  past  regret ;  it  can,  whilst 
it  bestows  itself  on  a  new  object,  linger 
near  a  former  one  ;  it  cannot  bear  to  be 
slighted  or  deserted,  even  when  it  has 
already   wandered,    and     forsworn    its 
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former  vows.  Thus  it  Was^  that  wliilst 
Lady  Mona  gave  her  affections  to  ano- 
ther, her  heart  sickened  at  her  rival's 
triumph,  and  the  idea  of  her  success 
was  quite  insufferable. 

Lady  Chai'lotte  became  also  quite 
unmanageable  :  these  secret  meetings, 
these  clandestine  correspondences,  had 
lost  all  their  novelty.  She  could  not 
V^ear  the  presence  of  her  husband  ;  her 
children  drew  tears  from  her  eyes  each 
time  she  beheld  them ;  she  was  not 
even  satisfied  with  Lord  Mona;  she 
thought  tliat  he  was  too  circumsjDect, 
too  temporizing,  not  half  impassioned 
and  frantic  enough  ;  she  wished  all  the 
world  to  know  his  attachment  for  her ; 
in  fine,  she  was  uneasy  abroad  and  at 
home  —  she  fancied  that  he  was  low- 

VOL.  n.  o 
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spirited^  changed  ;  that  he  repented  the 
intercourse  between  them  ;  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  himself,  (which  was 
true  enough)  ;  that  —  she  knew  not 
what ;  but  that  she  was  more  miserable 
than  could  be  described  ;  and  that  he 
was  not  half  unhappy  enough.  She 
accordingly  resolved  to  bring  matters  to 
z  crisis,  and  set  down  to  write  him  a 
most  impassioned  letter,  which  shall  be 
the  subject  ofthe  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Je  Tavo^ierai,  mon  coeiir  ne  veut   rien  qu'ar. 

derament, 
Je  me  croirais  haif  d'etre  aime  faiblement. 
Zaire  de  Voltaire. 


This  was  the  predominant  sentiment 
of  Lady  Charlotte's  letter,  which  ran  as 
follows  :— 

''  My  dear  Mark  Anthony^* 

^^  The  consideration  of  yom-  happiness 
alone  has  made  me  support  until  this 
moment  the  agonizmg  trials  to  which  I 
am  daily  exposed ;  but  the  conflict  is 
too  great  for  my  strength.  I  have  not 
force  to   bear  up   against  it  longer.      I 

*  This  was  her  nom  de  icndresse  for  my  lord, 
vi\\o  -was,  like  Anthony,  a  hero,  ct  cetera. 
G  2 
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cannot  be  thus  half  loved;  I  cannot 
divide  your  heart  with  the  world,  or 
perhaps  with  another :  it  must  be  le 
tout  ou  rien.  To  love  me  as  you  have 
ever  loved  anotiier,  is  to  hate  me  ;  nay, 
worse  than  hate  me^  it  were  to  reduce 

me  to  a  Duchess  of ,  whose  ac- 

commodating  flame  can  burn  out  of  it- 
self without  consuming  her  heart,  nay 
even  light  her  from  one  conquest  to 
another.  The  delicacy  of  my  situation 
at  home,  too,  is  beyond  human  power 
to  express.  Torture  would  be  mercy  to 
what  I  endure ;  to  be  constrained  to 
keep  up  appearances  which  war  against 
the  delicacy  of  woman  ;  to  see  injured 
worth  tacitly  upbraid  me  ;  and  my  dar- 
ling children,  for  whom  my  tenderness 
knows   no  bounds:    it    is   indeed   too 
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much.  In  one  word,  you  must  leave  me  ; 
you  must  throw  me  from  you  for  ever — 
cast  me  on  a  rock,  and  there  let  mc  run 
mad,  or  instantly,  without  delay  or  deli-^ 
beration,  come  to  me,  and  carry  me  off, 
this  hour,  or  never.  My  mind  is  weak, 
and  I  cannot  answer  for  it :  the  chord 
on  which  my  tenderest  feelings  vibrate, 
has  borne  to  its  extent  of  strength ; 
it  must  be  differently  attuned,  or  break. 
Remember,  Mona,  I  am  not  like  other 
women." 

Here  was  a  desperate  choice  !  a  very 
decided  step  to  be  taken  !  He  must 
now  indeed  be  Mark  Anthony ;  for  it 
was  all  for  love,  or  the  world  well  lost. 
Could  he  summon  up  resolution  enough 
to  advise  her  to  postpone  the  measure  ? 
— He  was  fearful  of  her  attempting 
g3 
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her  life—  and  he  was  wrong ;  btit 
vanity  always  steps  in  in  amours,  to 
make  matters  worse  than  otherwise 
they  would  be.  Must  he  at  once 
plunge  his  wife  into  misery  (not  so  mi- 
serable as  he  thought),  offend  his  fa^ 
ther,  injure  his  fortune,  and  become 
the  town  talk  ?  He  had  no  time  to 
lose,  and  he  decided  on  the  last. 

Taking  pen  and  ink,  he  set  down  to 
write.  His  lady  entered  the  room,  but 
withdrew  again,  with,  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don :  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  en- 
gaged." He  never  saw  her  look  so 
handsome  in  his  life.  He  resumed  his 
pen  again.  His  favourite  dog  touched 
his  knees ;  he  kicked  him ;  and  his 
heart  smote  him  for  so  doing.  His 
children  run  into  the  room  :   he  felt  an 
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increased  rapidity  of  pulse  ;  but  order- 
ing the  troublesome  little  things  out  of 
the  room,  he  concluded  his  laconic  an- 
swer thus : — 

*^  My  heart's  Treasure, 

"  Thou  shalt  be  obeyed.  In  one  half- 
hour  from  this  precious  moment  I  shall 
be  with  thee  in  the  Green  Park^  and 
every  thing  will  be  in  readiness  for  our 
flight." 

Just  as  he  was  putting  his  hand  to 
the  last  word  of  his  letter^  a  ballad 
singer,  in  a  tone  that  woUld  have  har- 
rowed up  the  ghost  of  Carelli  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  culprit,  struck  up, 

*^  Will  you  go  to  the  bower  I  has  shaded  for 
you." 

The  indignant  peer  threw  a  basin  of 
water  on  the  miserable   cantatrice^  who 

G  4 
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in  return  troke  the   parlour  windows  ; 

and  his  lordship  left  the  house,  d 'g 

the  porter  for  allowing  such  vermin 
about  his  doors ;  and  seizing  the  pre^ 
cious  moment  to  elope  with  his  adored, 
left  honie,  house,  wife  and  children,  in 
a  phrenzy  of  rage.  She,  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  leaped  into  the  travelling  chaise  ; 
and  how  they  enjoyed  their  first  half- 
dozen  miles,  we  leave  the  experienced 
to  imagine. 

Oh  !  ye  unfixed  hearts,  and  wander- 
ing minds,  ye  seducers  and  seduced,  ye 
who  have  stolen  the  downy  pillow  from 
the  cheek  of  innocence,  and  have 
planted  thorns  around  the  head  of  (till 
then)  guiltless  and  guileless  sensibility, 
ye  fallen  angels,  and  irail  statues  of 
beauty  and  perfection,  who  have  been 
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dashed  to  pieces  and  trampled  on  by 
those  idolators  who  first  placed  ye  on 
the  altar  of  adoration — say,  what  was 
the  aching  sensation  of  your  bosoms — 
what  the  last  look  of  your  distracted 
eyeSj  when  ye  turned  your  backs  on 
rectitude  and  virtue,  and  viewed,  for 
the  last  time,  the  home  which  you  had 
abandoned — when  you  thought  of  the 
victims  which  your  blind  passion,  or 
illicit  desires,  had  devoted  to  sorrow,  to 
misery,  and  to  neglect !  Were  your  plea- 
sures without  alloy  ?  Was  the  inflaming 
cup  of  sensuality  witliout  the  bitterest 
dregs,  which  added  to  the  fevered  de- 
bilitating intoxication  of  sensuality,  the 
tremulous  after-pang  of  unwelcome  re 
flection,  and  of  intrusive  self-contempt? 
But  ^^  away  with  melancholy,"  and 
G  A 
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let  us  return  to  his  Grace  and  Tomt 
ShufBeton.  The  matrimonial  hoax  being 
over,  the  blue  devils  again  beset  his 
Grace.  Had  it  been  winter  he  would 
have  shone  in  the  waltz  in  which  he  so 
excelled,  and  misled  some  youthful 
mind  to  the  paths  of  pleasure ;  or  he 
would  have  emulated  the  attitudes  of 
the  Apollo  Belvidere  on  the  ice,  where 
Ke  stood  confessed  the  prince  of  skaiters, 
the  water-god  of  frail  fair  ones,  who 
could  not  keep  their  heads  above  water, 
and  of  admiring  loose  fish,  who  looked 
up  to  his  Grace,  and  called  him  in  turn, 
their  dear  monster,  their  demi-god,  their 
dangle  par  excellence;  but  these  plea- 
sures were  not  in  season,  and  his  season 
for  pleasure  was  growing  unsettled  and 
declining. 
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Then,  again,  the  tennis-court  had  af- 
fected his  poeket  deeply  ;  and  he  could 
not  keep  up  the  ball  as  he  was  wont  to 
do.  The  battle  alone  afforded  "  a  glimpse 
through  the  gloom/'  and  to  it  he  had 
recourse :  finishing  the  evening  at  a 
gaming  table  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
St.  James's  Street.  There  he  lost  his 
money,  his  temper,  his  time,  his  con- 
sequence, and  a  portion  of  his  health. 
He  met  with  divers  characters,  who  shall 
be  mentioned  in  proper  time  and  place, 
and  got  home  by  about  six  o'clock, 
haying  his  pocket  picked  by  the  way. 

By  rather  a  curious  stratagem,  on  one 
occasion  a  window  was  thrown  open, 
and  a  female  was  seen  prostrate  on  the 
pavement.     It  was   so  early   that  few 
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people  were  up  ;  and  only  two  men  Were 
attempting  to  raise  her,  whilst  a  third 
was  looking  up  to  the  window,  and  di- 
recting a  passer-by's  eye  to  the  height  < 
from  which  she  fell.  The  rustic,  whilst 
he  looked  up,  was  eased  of  his  cash  ; 
and  the  enquiring  Duke  and  his  friend 
Tom  Shuffleton  were  treated  in  the 
same  way  whilst  looking  up  to  the  win- 
dow, and  whilst  their  after-attention  was 
directed  to  the  two  men  who  bore  off 
the  seeming  sufferer,  who  begged  that 
he  would  not  interfere,  as  they  were  her 
friends,  who  had  just  come  out  of  the 
house.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the  party 
moved  off,  the  pigeons  perceived  that 
they  were  plumed  ;  the  Duke  whistled, 
and  Tom  sung ;  for  ht  had  too  much 
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philosophy  to  repine;  moreover,  he  had 
been  at  Camhridge,   and  as  a  tourist 

Baronet  says, 

"  Cantab  it  vacuus." 

Glen  Eagle's  extravagances  had  by 
this  time  drained  every  resource.  House 
mortgaged,  pictures  and  books  sold, 
plate  melted,  wood  cut  down  in  the 
north,  money  borrowed  on  the  fur- 
niture, and  the  sale  of  the  house  an- 
nounced, but  postponed  until  the  Duke'i 
departure  from  town,  which  depended 
on  his  love  aifairs  !  He  began  not  to 
know  how  to  cast  about  to  raise  the 
wind  for  the  current  expenses,  as  all 
tick  had  stopped  for  some  time.  He 
bethought  him,  however,  of  one  re- 
source: his  father,  although  the  star  of 
his  order  had  been  returned  after  his 
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demise^  as  is  usual,  had  a  diamond  one 
which  became  private  property,  and  on 
which  his  Grace  determined  on  raismg 
what  he  could. 

He  communicated  his  plan  to  Tom, 
at  breakfast  time,  who  not  only  ap- 
proved of  the  plan,  but  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  go  at  dusk,  and  to  carry  it 
himself,  as  he  much  wished  so  see  the 
humours  of  a  pop-shop.  It  is  strange 
how  the  sign  attracts  every  eye,  and 
how  many  constructions  have  been  put 
on  its  meaning.  The  most  simple  is^ 
that  the  chances  are  at  least  two  to 
one  that  the  pledger  never  redeems  his 
property. 

In  Paris,  the  central  bureau,  from 
which  all  the  receiving  ones  emanate, 
is  called  Ze  Mont  de  Piete;  because  the 
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profits  of  the  institution,  after  paying 
the  expenses  attendant  on  it,  are  given 
to  charitable  and  pious  purposes.  Here, 
however,  piety  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  business  ;  and  this  resource  is  more 
generally  appropriated  to  impiety  and 
debauchery,  to  gaming,  and  to  drunken- 
ness, than  to  any  other  purposes.  In 
the  provinces  of  France  and  Flanders, 
you  see  Lombard  written  on  the  pawn- 
broker s  shop,  or  rather  Pret  et  Lorn- 
hard,  from  which  it  is  supposed  that 
these  usurious  loan-houses  were  first  in- 
stituted in  Lombardy,  as  were  also 
brokers'  and  salesmens'  shops,  whence, 
perhaps,  the  term  lumber  is  derived. 

Shuffleton  dressed  himself  for  the 
occasion  in  a  loose  coachman's  coat,  a 
Belcher  handkerchief  round  his  neck^ 
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with  dust  coloured  trowsers ;  and  he 
was  pretty  well  disguised.  He  posted 
oflf  for  a  certain  two-to^ne  shop  at  the 
west  end  of  tiie  town,  which  can  at 
times  boast  of  the  possession  of  as 
much  plate  and  jewels  as  even  the  opu- 
lent and  long-tick  shop  of  Rundel  and 
Bridge. 

It  has  been  frequently  calculated  that 
there  is  more  property  in  pledge  in  the 
hands  of  these  accommodating  brokers 
than  all  the  unpledged  plate  and  jewels 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Whether  the  calculation  be 
just  or  not  matters  very  little  ;  but,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  quantity  of  property 
thus  disposed  of  is  immense. 

As  soon  as  Tom  Shuffleton  had  raised 
the  two  hundred  required,  he  posted 
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himself  in  a  convenient  recess,  in  order 
to  observe  the  variety  of  customers  who 
came  in.  They  were  divisible  into  three 
classes — the  elegant,  the  indigent,  and 
the  shabby  genteel.  The  two  last 
classes  were  far  the  most  numerous  ; 
but  the  elegants,  nevertheless,  were  far 
more  in  number  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

The  indigent  were  unblushingly  trou- 
blesome,   d d  government,  railed 

against  the  great,  talked  "  of  things 
not  lasting  long  in  their  present  state," 
blamed  the  rich,  hoped  that  a  revo- 
lution  would  soon  come,  and  the  like ; 
and  invariably  asked  three  times  more 
than  the  pawnbroker  advanced,  con- 
cluding always  with:  '^  it's  fine  times 
for  you  paw^nbrokers  ;  but  Vm  sure  the 
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poor  is  to  be  pitied."  This  class  was 
uniformly  begged  to  be  quiet^  and 
treated  with  sovereign  contempt. 

The  shabby  genteels  were  quiet^  me^ 
lancholy,  and  expeditious  :  they  seem- 
ed to  be  anxious  for  any  advance^  as  if 
under  the  pressure  of  hunger  at  the 
moment.  A  mathematician  was  seen 
to  pledge  a  quadrant,  a  lunar  telescope, 
and  all  the  instruments  which  wer« 
essential  not  only  to  his  amusement  and 
occupation,  but  to  his  bread.  Tom> 
very  good  naturedly,  followed  him  out^ 
and  gave  him  a  two  pound  note.  He 
anxiously  run  back  and  redeemed  hij 
instruments ;  assuring  his  benefactor 
that  the  blessing  of  a  wife  and  seven 
children  would  reward  him  for  this 
generous    action.     An   author  pledged 
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some  very  valuable  books  for  a  few  shil- 
lings; and  many  beautiful  women,  re- 
duced in  circumstances,  pledged  rings, 
lockets,  miniatures,  and  other  pledges  of 
love  and  friendship.  One  very  interest- 
ing female  hugged  a  miniature  to  her 
heart  for  half  a  minute,  impressed  it 
with  a  kiss,  and  bedewed  it  with  her 
tears  before  she  could  bring  her  mind 
to  part  with  it  for  a  paltry  guinea. 

Of  the  elegants,  one,  particularly, 
pledged  an  immensity  of  jewels,  whis- 
pering in  the  ear  of  the  broker,  who 
seemed  a  very  old  acquaintance,  ''  we 
shall  want  them  again  next  week ;  for 
my  lady  has  a  large  party."  After  him 
a  young  buck  jumped  out  of  a  hackney 
coach,  and  brought  in  a  whole  service  of 
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plate.  Tom  Shuffleton  sedulously  avoid- 
ed being  seen  by  him;  forGlenEagle  and 
he  had  dined  with  him  off  that  service 
of  plate  but  two  days  before.  A  foreign 
order  of  much  value  was  next  redeemed 
by  a  German  nobleman^,  who,  from  the 
conversation  betwixt  two-to-one  and 
him,  appeared  to  be  an  almost  daily 
visitor.  Lastly,  a  beautiful  girl  jumped 
out  of  a  coach,  accompanied  by  a  female 
servant,  both  of  them  with  an  air  of 
singular  effrontery,  and  pledged  a  whole 
wardrobe  of  gentleman's  most  fashion- 
able clothes.  As  she  was  leaving  the 
counter,  the  master  of  the  house  was 
heard  to  say,  in  a  half  whisper,  to 
his  shopman,  ^^  that  girl  will  soon  finish 
the  young  fellow  that  lives  with  her; 
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plate  and  jewels,  bed  and  table  linen,  are 
already  gone,  and  now  she  has  come  to 
his  wearing  apparel.  She  will  soon 
have  picked  him  as  clean  as  an  oyster." 
Here  an  unfeeling  horse-laugh  resound- 
ed through  the  shop. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe  that 
the  shabby  gente^ls  were  treated  with 
indifference,  and  hard  bargains  were 
made  with  them  ;  but  the  elegants  were 
used  with  the  utmost  attention  and  re- 
spect;  nay,  in  some  instances,  more 
was  lent  on  the  articles  pledged  than 
one  could  expect ;  but  it  was  in  cases 
where  the  pawnbroker  knew  his  man ; 
in  which  event,  the  greater  the  loan,  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  interest.  Some 
gentlemens'  servants  pledged  articles  of 
plate  ;  but  whether  for  their  masters  or 
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themselves  they  know  best.  Cyprians 
were  very  numerous  here  ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  httle  children  brought  trifling 
articles  of  dress,  often  a  pair  of  silk 
stockings,  or  a  new  veil,  in  order  to 
purchase  drams  for  their  wretched  mo- 
thers, who  were  wallowing  in  a  bed  of 
vice,  and  afflicted  Avith  dispeptia,  the 
effect  of  ill-spent  lives  and  ardent 
spirits. 

Having  seen  thus  much,  Tom  re 
turned  to  Glen  Eagle  House,  and  gave 
such  a  florid  account  of  the  scene  that 
the  Duke  resolved  to  go  himself  there 
in-cog  the  ensuing  evening,  in  order  to 
witness  some  of  these  varied  situations 
in  life,  to  which  he  was  hitherto  a 
stranger.  An  early  dinner  was  taken, 
and  the  friends  set  off  for  the  pop-shop 
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again.      One    of    them    pledged,    pro 
forma,  a  gold  ornamented  opera  glass  ; 
and  they  took  their  station  in  the  most 
favourable  spot  for  observation. 

Tom  kept  his  station  in  a  box  v^^hich 
commanded  obliquely  the  counter, 
whilst  Glen  Eagle  was  on  the  outside 
in  order  to  remark  the  incomers  and 
outgoers,  and  to  compare  notes  with  his 
friend.  He  stopped  many  cyprians 
with  '^  my  pretty  girl,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  there  ?  Are  you  so  hard  run 
as  that  ?  and  kindly  prevented  many 
from  going  in,  by  relieving  them  him- 
self. Many  rings  and  miniatures  were 
shown  him  belonging  to  persons  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted ;  and  a  mi- 
niature of  his  own,  given  by  him  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  a  cyprian  who  then 
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drove  her  own  carriage,  but  afterwards 
died  in  an  hospital,  came  into  his  hands. 
The  present  possessor  bought  it  at  a 
pawnbroker  s  sale  three  months  before ; 
but  it  had,  doubtless,  .passed  through 
many  hands  since  first  the  likeness  was 
taken.  So  much  for  giving  miniatures 
to  the  frail  sisterhood. 

Not  unfrequently  the  likenesses  of 
princes,  dukes,  and  peers,  are  found 
pendent  to  the  necks  of  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  pawnbrokers,  sherifTs 
officers,  the  ladies  president  of  houses 
of  ill-fame,  publicans,  and  sinners  of  all 
descriptions.  In  the  window  of  this 
two-to-one  shop.  Glen  Eagle  recog- 
nized a  great  deal  of  well-known  plate, 
besides  the  box  coat  of  Sir  Milling 
Mushroom,   a  certain  baronet's  seven 
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barrelled  gun,  and  the  mail  bugle  of  Sir 
Jeifery  Nimrod. 

He  had  beckoned  Tom  Shuffleton, 
and  was  preparing  to  go^  when  3c  very- 
beautiful  little  boy  in  rags^  but  uncom- 
monly clean,  and  with  even  a  look  of 
nobility,  entered  the  shop  with  a  gold 
medal  and  a  regulation  sword  to  pledge. 

The  Duke  stopped  him,  and  saidt 
*^  My  pretty  boy,  it  is  a  pity  to  pledge 
that  medal  for  a  trifle.  I  will  give  you 
five  guineas,  nay,  ten ;  in  short,  any 
sum  which  your  parents  think  it  worth, 
provided  they  chuse  to  part  with  it.'* 
"  I  dare  not  sell  it,"  said  the  little  boy ; 
^'  besides,  pa  would  rather  part  w  ith  his 
life  than  with  it :  see.  Sir,  it  is  beauti- 
fully engraved,  and  pa  won  it  at  a  battle  i 

VOL.  II.  H 
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though  I  dare  say/'  added  he  with  a  sigh, 
"  we  shall  never  see  it  again." 

The  Duke,  taking  out  his  purse,  gave 
him  his  last  two  guineas,  and  Tom  club- 
bed a  one  pound  more ;  but  the  little 
boy  stubbornly  refused  the  money,  say- 
ing that  he  was  a  soldier  s  son,  and 
knew  how  to  obey  orders  ;  that  his  pa, 
though  poor,  was  proud  ;  that  both  he 
and  ma  were  of  very  honourable  families, 
and  that  from  his  infancy  he  had  been 
ordered  never  to  receive  money  of  a 
stranger.  The  Duke  then  asked  his 
name  and  address;  but  this  was  equally 
refused,  upon  the  score  of  directions 
given  to  him,  but  with  much  gentleness 
and  good  breeding. 

He  then  proceeded  to  pledge  the  two 
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articles,  asking  four  guineas  for  them  'r 
but  the  stern  pawnbroker  only  offered 
two  pounds  ten  for  the  medal,  and  said 
that  the  sword  was  of  no  value.  "  See," 
added  he,  "  it's  only  of  gilt  copper ;  and 
it's  so  rusty  that  it  cannot  be  drawn.  I 
tell  you,  child,  it's  of  no  use."  ^^  It  did 
draw,''  said  the  little  boy,  quite  indig- 
nant, "  when  pa  had  it  in  battle,  in  de- 
fence of  his  king  and  country,  and  it 
was  found  of  some  value  to  both ;  but 
it's  peace  now,  and  soldiers  are  for- 
gotten ;  but  never  mind,  Sir,  I'll  pledge 
the  medal  onli/,  and  I  hope  to  draiv  the 
sword  some  day  myself,  though  I  am 
now  so  weak  and  useless.'*  This  said, 
the  little  fellow  brushed  out  of  the  shop 
as  red  as  scarlet,  and  with  a  quivering 
lip,  which  announced  the  approach  of 
M  2 
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tears^  which  he  had  too  much  pride  to 
give  vent  to  until  he  got  home. 

Glen  Eagle  was  quite  unmanned  at 
the  scene.  Tom  d — d  the  pawnbroker 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole 
of  his  foot :  he  clothed  him  in  curses 
like  a  garment ;  and  having  given  him 
this  dressing,  left  him  to  suit  his  cus- 
tomers as  he  pleased.  They  both  (Glen 
Eagle  and  Shuffleton)  followed  the  boy 
home  ;  but^  for  fear  of  the  blue  devils^ 
more  of  this  hereafter. 

On  their  return  to  Glen  Eagle  House, 
the  Duke,  found  a  letter  from  Lady 
Mona^  informing  him  of  her  lord's  elope- 
ment with  Lady  Charlotte^  and  advising 
his  Grace  not  to  attempt  to  see  her  until 
some  decisive  measure  was  taken.  She 
intimated  to  him^  at  the  same  time,  that 
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she  meant  to  follow  Lord  M.  to  the 
north,  and  strictly  to  observe  his  eon- 
duct,  whilst  she  thought  it  adviseable 
for  the  Duke  to  go  down  to  Glen  Eagle 
Castle,  as  being  nearer  Edinburgh, 
where  the^  couple  had  flown,  and  a 
more  convenient  point  of  communica- 
tion through  faithful  Highlanders,  in 
whose  hands  life  and  honour  may  al- 
w^ays  be  trusted. 

The  plan  was  agreed  upon,  and  an 
answer  sent  with  promptitude.  The 
Duke  and  his  friend  were  to  follow  in 
three  days  ;  the  one  to  his  castle,  the 
other  to  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  on  a  visit  to  her 
cousins.  The  next  morning  at  break- 
fast-time, Shufflcton  pressed  the  Duke 

to  give  him  the  list  of  any  of  those  whom 
H  3 
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he  had  met  at  the  gaming-table,  which 
he  did,  in  comphance  with  his  request. 


SIR    -— MELO-DRAME. 

The  first  of  the  party  I  shall  mention 
is  that  withering  coxcotnb,  that  decay- 
ing petil-maitre,  whose  ails  and  odors, 
whose  frippery  and  unguents,  make  him 
look  like  something  taken  out  of  a  band- 
box. Of  a  very  good  old  baronet's  fa- 
mily, he  might  have  been  a  very  good, 
polished,  and  agreeable  gentleman,  had 
he  not  persisted  in  writing  verses  wz- 
vita  Minerva,  thrust  himself  into  no- 
tice as  a  c/i  a  racier,  without  the  neces- 
sary requisites,  played  off  spring  in  the 
hardest  frost  of  winter,  and  assumed 
pretensions  to  beauty  on  a  false  title^ 
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which  he  has  no  claim,  right,  or  pre- 
tensions  to. 

Poetiy  and  private  theatricals  are  his 
delight:  they  constitute  his  hobbyhorse, 
which  he  has  rode  so  unmercifully, 
that  he  has  had  many  a  fall,  besides 
being  kicked  by  Pegasus,  the  legitimcUe 
charger  of  the  poet.  And  to  indulge 
this    verve,    he  descends   even  to   read 

Miss  H- 's  poems,   and  to  keep 

awake  at  Mr.  Lothario  Coates's  per- 
formance in  private  (we  were  going  to 
say)  low  life,  at  a  minimus  theatre  in 
Grosvenor  Place.  Whether  the  worthy 
gentleman  was  at  any  time  bit  by  a  mad 
poet,  or  whether  the  kick  of  a  Pegasus 
raised  an  inflammation  on  his  brain,  we 
know  not ;  but  some  cause  or  other 
has  certainly  produced  a  delirium,  which 
H  4 
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iilone  can  excuse  the  liberties  he  takes 
with  the  muses^  which  they,  however, 
pass  over  with  silent  contempt,  and  with- 
out inspiring  him  with  a  single  new  idea 
in  return. 

Sir  G.  has  courted  all  the  muses  ia 
turn,  and  in  turn  been  rejected  by  each- 
He  has  also  made  a  violent  attack  upou 
the  graces,  which  deserves  to  be  pu* 
nished  as  an  assault,  but  which  has  had 
as  little  effect ;  the  graces  declining  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  him.     The 

M '  alone  has  been  true  to  him, 

juid  has  received  with  complacency  the 
homage  of  his  lines.  Is  it  possible  that 
he  could  mistake  her  for  a  grace  at  her 
time  of  life  and  appearance  ?  The  taste 
she  has  for  his  society  has  been  mis- 
taken and  misrepresented  a  little  ;  and 
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when  Sir  G was  making  applica- 
tions to  the  worthless  young  Greek  T. 
and  to  other  athletic  youths  at  the  opera, 
to  be  introduced  to^  and  to  sup  with  the 

M — _,  a  very  improper  construction 

was  put  upon  the  affair,  from  which  we 

completely  absolve  Mr.  T . 

The  M is  a  woman  of  talent. 

She  has  travelled  much  ^  has  written 
some  very  pretty  things  ;  has  succesS'^ 
fully  dealt  in  private  theatricals ;  is  rich, 
titled,  and  keeps  a  good  table;  and 
surely  these  are  reasons  enough  to  at- 
tract   a   poet!    As    to    the  M 's 

views  in  employing  Sir  G ,  that  is 

another  matter.     Many  an  envoy  has 
not  understood,  or  clearly  seen  through 
the  object   of  his   mission ;    and   that 
doubtless  was  the  poetaster  s  case. 
H  6 
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But  to  return  to  the  poetry.  In  the 
pastoral^  this  second  Bavius  or  Maevius 
is  heroic;  in  heroics  he  is  tame  and 
humble;  his  /it;e/j/ essays  are  dull',  his 
play  is  a  farce :  his  rhyme  is  out  of 
reason  ;  and  his  reason  out  of  rhyme : 
in  a  word,  we  cannot  think 

k. 

''  Cur  versus  ructitat." 


A  very  singular  circumstance  attended 
the  exquisite  Willoughby  Bilkem, 
who  was  amongst  these  gentlemen.   He 

once  met  a  Mrs.  C n,  in  Lansdowne 

Passage,  where  he  was  actually  parading 
in  consequence  of  an  assignation  with  a 
neglected  fair.  He  broke  his  appoint- 
ment with  the  first,  in  order  to  give  a 
greater  triumph  to  the  second  fortunate 
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•^Candidate  for  his  favour.  The  direction 
which  this  exquisite  and  his  admired 
took  was  Bolton  Street.  What  passed 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say:  Nox  con» 
€cia  sola  est ;  but  somehow  dissatisfac- 
tion appeared  in  the  other  parti/,  which 
was  increased  by  a  promise  (^broken)  of 
calUng  the  next  day. 

The  failure  enraged  th©  fair,  and  an 
assumed  name  directed  her  steps  to  Co^ 
ventrt/,  where  it  was  thought  that  her 
lover  deserved  to  be  sent.  She  went  to 
a  house  bearing  a  name  not  unlike  to 
what  we  have  mentioned,  and  she  passed 
the  whole  family  in  review,  to  ascertain 
who  the  perfidious  lover  was.  This 
family  is  notorious  for  dashing  fellows 
and  for  amorous  enterprise.  Whether 
peeping  Tom  was  one  of  the  breed  we 
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know  not,  but  drinking  Tom,  who  spent 
three-fourths  of  his  Hfe  in  confinement 
for    debt,    decidedly   was    one    of  the 

house.     Lord also,  who  lost  his 

sight  by  a  desperate  leap,  and  after- 
wards gained  a  bride  by  being  a  man 
of  feeling,  was  another.  Jack,  the  ac- 
complished Dandy,  is  a  third.  This 
gentleman  pointed  out  the  imposture ; 
and  the  misnomer  was  matter  of  great 
animadversion  to  the  right  honourables 
and  honourables  of  the  mansion. 

The  discovery  was  thus  fully  made  ; 
and  Mr.  Bilkem  was  moreover  dis^ 
hivered  (as  they  say  in  the  vernacular 
tongue)  to  be  a  Benedict,  As  much  as 
possible  was  made  of  these  circumstances 
by  the  plaintiff',  and  the  defendant  was 
nonsuited  with  two  pounds  of  costs.  The 
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female  juror  did  not  object  to  the  pau- 
city of  the  sum  on  account  of  the  plain- 
tifFs  poverty,  but  what  she  compro- 
mised in  cash  she  made  up  for  in  scan- 
dal, and  she  gave  notoriety  to  his  Jie Id- 
practice,  to  his  garden  meetings,  to  his 
king's  highway  rencontres  with  other 
damsels,  which  rural  taste  proceeds  (it 
is  thought)  from  a  lightness  of  pocket. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  amorous  swain 
thinks  that  the  via  tritu^  via  tutUy  is  best, 
or  that  these  ways  had  less  of  the  road 
to  ruin  than  meetings  in  taverns,  public 
places,  in  hired  boxes  at  the  opera,  or 
other  theatres,  in  ice-shops,  or  at  ac- 
commodating lace-venders  and  dress- 
makers ;  because  (litre  money  must  be 
laid  out,  when  perhaps  Le  jeu  ne  vaui 
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pas  la  chandelle ;  whereas  those  who 
"  eye  nature's  walks,  and  shoot  folly 
as  it  flies,"  have  their  satisfactions  at 
prime  cost,  and  their  shot  costs  little, 

I  have,  however,  always  remarked, 
that  the  letter  of  the  law  is  infallible, 
and  that  where  a  man  cannot  pay  in  his 
property,  he  does  so  in  his  person. 
The  gentleman  in  question  is  a  case  in 
point ;  for  the  absence  of  riches  to 
operate  as  hush  money  produces  the 
presence  of  exposure ;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  Bilkem  not  only  pays  in  his 
person,  but  in  his  reputation,  which  is 
of  all  personalities  the  most  personal^j 
and  comes  more  home  (we  do  not  allude 
to  his  married  state)  to  a  man  than  any 
other  expense^  trouble^  or  injury. 
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BERTIE  ALLGOES^ 

Another  of  the  party,  is  what  we 
xiall  a  fashionable  ruffian.  He  can 
swear  by  the  hour-glass,  talk  slang 
with  a  hackney  coachman  or  a  barge- 
man, blow  lip  the  female  midnight 
padders,  and  cope  in  blackguarding 
with  any  man  in  England.  All  the 
watchmen  know  and  dread  him  ;  and 
he  is  always  in  some  scrape  or  other. 
At  Brighton,  he  and  two  other  mad-^ 
caps  were  nearly  dashed  to  pieces  in  a 
curricle.  He  also  got  into  a  street  row, 
which  furnished  a  good  column  in  the 
newspapers,  and  where  he  did  not 
make  the  best  of  appearances. 

Debt  and  danger  always  go  hand  in 
hand;  and  this  hero  is  an  example  of  it, 
for  he  always  is  in  the  one  or  the  other. 
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and  often  in  both.  His  sporting  dispo- 
sition leads  him  to  all  the  modes  of  dis- 
sipation ;  but  he  has  forgot  one  great 
Newmarket  rule,  idest,  p.  p.  that  is, 
pay  or  play :  at  least,  so  says  the  bang- 
up  cyprian  so  noted  amongst  men  of 
the  turf;  and  she  adds  that  there's  no 
taking  his  word  for  a  single  pound  note. 
Now  I  conceive  that  his  word  is  as  good 
as  his  bondy  and  tha-t  he  is  a  very  pw 
mising  lad.  In  town  we  call  Ireland 
the  land  of  promise  ;  but  Mr.  A—  is 
as  promising  as  any  Hibernian  in  the 
world ;  and  yields  not  to  any  one  of 
that  soil  for  blarney  either. 

Having  a  good  deal  more  rhyme  than 
reason,  he  has  indulged  himself  to  a 
great  extent  in  sweet  numbers;  but  this 
numerical  table  does  not  so  well  suit 
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those  to  whom  it  is  applied  as  him  by 
whom  it  is  apphed ;  nor  can  the  young 
*on  of  Apollo  persuade  the  fair  objects 
of  his  versification  that  odes  and  ama- 
tory epistles  will  go  as  far  as  what  in 
the  rum  gammon  is  called  a  skreen, 
Mary  Anne^  a  frail  nymph  of  the  woods, 
has  often  been  the  subject  of  his  poeti- 
cal effusions  ;  but  the  old  wood  demon 
is  not  to  be  put  off  that  way,  nor  does 
she  relish  this  ^  tietv  way  to  pay  old 
debts'  in  metre;  in  consequence  of  which 
she  actually  cut  the  elegant  ruffian  at 
Epsom  races.  What  a  favour  that 
would  have  been  doing  to  almost  any 
man  but  Allgoes.  Lord  Leg  once 
offered  to  be  his  security  in  an  amorous 
engagement,  but  neither  of  their  secu-^ 
rilies  was  deemed  quite  safe,     A  7iew 
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name  to  the  obligation  was  thought  re- 
quisite; but  none  but  personal  secu- 
rity could  be  obtained. 

Mrs.   B severely  upbraided  his 

hungry  muse  one  night  at  supper ;  and, 
with  a  delicacy  pecuHar  to  this 
popular  fair,  asked  hina  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  "  if  his  poetry  could  get  such 
a  supper  as  she  had  set  before  him." 

On  the  same  occasion  she  d d  all 

poets,  which  was  certainly  too  bad  to 
a  child  of  the  muses,  who,  whei^ever  he 
pay^,  does  so  invita  Minerva,  Ne- 
vertheless, young  Allgoes  ranks  high  as ' 
a  knowing  fellow  ;  and  his  company  is 
courted  very  generally  on  account  of 
his  festive  turn  and  his  slang  talent ;  as 
also  for  his  merry  disposition  and  gay 
temper.     Not   that   we   mean    to   say 
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that,  like  Michael  Cassio  in  the  play, 
he  has  nothing  but  his  good  humour 
^^  to  feed  and  clothe  him ;"  for  it  is 
evident  that  his  poetry  is  equal  to  doing 

both,    as    mother   W and    Mrs. 

B*  can  testify. 

One  excellent  quality  he  has,  which 
is  being  strictly  polite  when  sober  ;  but 
when  drunk  he  is  a  perfect  beast.  It 
lias  often  been  remarked,  that  polite- 
ness, like  plaster  of  Paris,  hides  many 
vulgarities  and  defects  ;  but  if  the  coat 
be  rubbed  oif  by  the  asperity  of  intoxi- 
cation, then  the  coarse  yellow  clay 
peeps  through  the  thin  disguise,  and 
leaves  the  whole  figure  a  vile  represen- 
tation "  of  man.  Those  who  possess 
this  defect  should  be  cautious  how  they 
venture  into  the  snares  of  Bacchus,  be- 
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cause  exposure  and  ridicule  not  unfrc-. 
quently  succeed  to  eulogy  and  admira* 
tion.  and  because  the  world  in  general 
are  apter  to  dispraise  than  to  approve, 
and  to  set  down  a  defect  when  intoxi- 
cated to  the  account  of  the  real  dispo- 
sition of  the  man,  concealed  wh^n 
under  the  safeguard  of  temperance. 


LESNAM    PETERS. 


This  member  of  the  party  is  of  a 
very  old  and  illustrious  family.  Hij 
father  was  member  for  the  county 
which  gave  him  birth,  and  is  one  of 
our  oldest  baronets.  A  dormant  peer- 
age exists  in  the  family,  and  in  spite  of 
his  eldest  brother's  (Sir  William)  efforts, 
will  most  probably  sleep  for  ever. 
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Title,  respectability,  good  appear- 
ance, and  talent,  easily  procured  for 
him  a  suitable  match.  He  married  an 
heiress  of  considerable  property ;  but 
the  Bond  of  union  did  not  last  long,  and 
they  untied  the  matrimonial  knot  very 
shortly,  and  have  lived  separate.  His 
boundless  extravagance  soon  made  his 
seat  in  Parliament  a  matter  of  as  much 
convenience  as  honour ;  and  he  has,  in 
spite  of  all  his  inheritance,  been  in  con- 
tinual difficulties.  Amongst  all  his  ex- 
travagances, he  lost  to  a  certain  noble 
lord  in  one  night  fourteen  thousand 
pounds,  which  sum  he  raised  by  way  of 
annuity  at  twenty  per  cent,  in  order  to 
pay  his  debt,  because  he  considered  it  as 
a  debt  of  honour.    Towards  his  butcher. 
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his  baker,  wine  merchant,  draper,  tailor, 
and  shoemaker,  he  has  had  quite  a  dif- 
ferent feeling ;  because  they  clad  and 
fed  him,  and  because  his  debt  to  them 
is  a  mere  debt  of  honesty. 

Gifted  with  more  than  common  abi- 
lities, he  has  not  made  the  least  use  of 
them,  and  profuse  and  prodigal  to  a 
fault,  he  would  stoop  to  any  thing  for 
the  love  of  gain  ;  to  wit  — 

He  was  lately  in  Parliament,  where 
he  did  little  ;  and  out  of  Parliament  he 
can  do  nothing. 

His  elder  brother  the  B ^  who 

is  now  caiTying  on  a  paper  war  with  a 
certain  bookseller,  about  a  certain 
Greek  work,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  the  peerage,  and  at  getting 
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the  seat  in  Parliament,  which  his  re- 
spectable father  filled.  He  and  his 
brother  formerly  drew  together  in 
money  concerns ;  but  they  now  draw 
different  ways,  and  mutually  abuse  each 
othei*.  The  baronet  is  a  prodigal  and 
a  miser  ;  the  ex-member  of  Parliament 
is  a  squanderer  and  a  speculator,  with 
different  views  and  verj^  different  abilities, 
for  the  Jirst  should  be  last,  and  the  last 
Jirst,  The  crime  of  Catiline  is  equally 
applicable  to  each  ;  for  each  of  them  is 

Alieni  apetens,  sui  profusus. 
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MR.  FITZ-EXeiUISITE. 

The  next  gentleman  whom  I  ob- 
served, is  the  very  skimmed  cream  of 
elegance.  His  sickly  composure,  his 
hollow  voice  arising  from  interesting  ill 
health,  his  correctness  in  dress,  his 
exquisite  manner,  that  genteel  lean- 
ing towards  every  thing  that  is  foreign, 
and  the  hon  ton  of  considering  every 
thing  English  as  d— d  vulgar,  constitute 
him  dijinished  gentleman. 

He  formerly  was  a  resident  at  Long's, 
but  the  kind  enquiries  of  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe,  two  brothers-in-law,  made 
it  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  non  est  in- 
ventus,  he  is  never  at  home.  Great  wits 
have  short  memories,  but  great  liars 
ought  to  have  lo7ig  ones.  Now  Joe  L — r- 
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gives  it  out  that  he's  gone  to  Ireland, 
and  the  waiter  says  that  he  is  gone  to 
the  continent,  and  his  servant  says  that 
he  is  gone  to  Rams  gate.  Strange  con- 
tradictions you  must  perceive.  In  town, 
we  say  that  he  is  gone  to  pot. 

Apropos,  talking  of  pot,  I'll  tell  you 
a  curious  adventure  of  his.  He  is  a 
bad  drinker:  his  head  is  not  strcms:: 
ergo,  he  is  not  headstrong  —  that's  posi- 
tive ;  —  but  a  comparatively  bad  baccha- 
nalian. However,  he  indulged  a  little 
too  much  one  evening,  and  wandered  to 
the  opera,  the  wine  opei-^n-ted  a  little 
too  strongly,  and  he  became  over- 
clouded. Staggering  into  a  haze,  he  fell 
asleep,  and  awaked  at  three  o'clock !  got 
into  the  sUp^^  slipped  down,  and  got 
quite  put  oat  of  countenance:  i.  e#  put 

vol,    II.  I 
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his  countenance  out  of  repair  by  divers 
bruises  and  contusions.  It  was  a  black 
business^  indeed  a  blacker  never  came 
to  liglit ;  but  he  did  not  make  light  of 
it,  fur  he  was  in  the  shade  for  a  long 
time  after,  and  scarcely  dared  to  shew 
his  face  for  a  fortnight. 

Such  were  the  leading  features  of  hi» 
case,  and  a  hard  case  enough  it  was, 
yea,  even  a  case  of  chagrin;  but,  for  all 
that,  he  is  quite  the  lady's  man;  sueh  a 
favourite!  the  sex  Musters  strong  in  his 
favour,  and  Mrs.  M—- — ,  and  Mrs. 
D  ,  and  Mary  Ann,  and  all  the 

fair  daughters  of  Erin. 

Then,  again,  he  is  the  matchless 
waltzer,  except  Count  St.  A.  who  is 
less  of  a  saint  than  a  sinner;  for  these 
waltzers  literally  turn  the  heads  of  the 
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young  belles  of  the  town  ;  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  turn  their  hearts,  although 
one  good  turn  deserves  another.     It  has 
been  generally  remarked,  that,  since  the 
introduction  of  this  takhig  dance,  honest 
mens'  daughters  do  not  turn  out  so  well 
as  heretofore;  for,  first  from  being,  as 
scholars,   in  the  arms  of  their  dancing 
masters,    they  fit   into   the   arms  of  a 
partner^  and  often  from  owe  partner  to 
another ,  until  the  thing  becomes  quite 
general,    and   is    blown  upon — "  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobc''  ly  good,"  as  the 
proverb  says ;  but  it  :>  more  of  a  trade 
wind  than  a  fair  wind,  and  husbands 
complain  bitterly  of  the  waltz. 

Mr.  F.  has  been  very  lately  abroad  to 
perfect  his  taste  :  entre  nous,  the  young 
bucks  have  now  a  great  taste  for  travel- 
I  3 
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ling,  in  order  to  avoid  local  attachments. 
These  attachments  are  almost  the  only 
ones  going  now-a-days;  and  Mr.  F.  has 
as  strong  an  attachment  that  way  as  any 
body.  I  strongly  suspect  that  you  may 
see  him  any  Sunday  in  the  week,  as  Pat 
calls  it;  for  we  know  very  well  that 
noli  me  tangere  is  his  device,  as  well  as 
that  of  many  other  compounds  o  free- 
dom and  ease,  who  saunter  on  that  day 
as  if  they  had  not  a  care  in  the  xeorld. 


The  next  gentleman  I  shall  mention 
is  a 

MR.  PHILANDER  MOONLIGHT. 

He  lives  in  H Street,  and  is  a  great 

amateur  of  the  fair  sex.  Although  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  he  feign  would  play  the 
Anacreon.     But  fair  plays  a  jewel,  as 
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that  general  female  lover  Mrs.  B m 

can  testify ;  for  we  are  informed  that  his 
honor   has    the    shortest    memory    re- 
specting female  favours   in  the  world; 
and  although  hc^  as  well  as  Mr.  Bathos 
Impotent,    makes   his    carriage    ^^  the 
Dollies'  stage  coach,"  he  often  sends  the 
fair  inside  passengers  home,  not  even  by 
the  basket^  but  by  what  we  call  the  ntar- 
roio  bone  stage,  id  est,  the  ten-toe  con- 
veyance, and  without  as  much  as  would 
pay  turnpike  for  a  pointer  in  their  ri- 
dicule,  or  side  pocket,   if  they  should 
wear   such  an  unfashionable  article  or 
appendage. 

Mrs.  B.  however,  was  not  to  he  had 
that  way;  for  having  received  this  amor- 
ous swain's  morning  call,  as  the  fair  sex 
term   it,    or  having  called   to   see  that 
I  3 
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ladj/  (another  appropriate  phrase)^  he 
forgot  that  there  ever  was  such  a  thing 
as  the  golrlen  age,  though  put  in  mind 
of  it  by  the  would-be  Danae  whom  he 
visited.  The  gentle  hint  produced  a 
solemn  promise  to  return  with  the  Spa* 
nish  in  the  course  of  an  hour  5  but  ra- 
ther liking  to  take  Frefich  leave^  he  nei- 
ther returned  in  person ,  nor  sent  hi» 
excuse  in  the  form  of  a  Henry  Hase  to 
the  disappointed  damsel. 

The  lady^  however^  ordered  her  car- 
riage, and  met  him  in  Bond  Street. 
Thunderstruck  at  the  rencontre,  which 
Mr.  Selvage  the  rich  linen  draper,  » 
would-be  exquisite,  calls  the  round^couU' 
ier,  he  implored  her  not  to  accost  him^ 
as  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
$he  should  not  be  seen  speaking  to  him, 
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But  Mrs.  B— ,  who  is  too  old  a  bird 
to  be  caught  with  chaff,  pursued  him 
to  White's,  where  she  insisted  on  his 
borrowino'  e^noug^h  to  make  her  a  com- 
plimenf,  as  the  ladies  technically  call 
it.  He  did  so  accordingly  to  the  tune 
of  ten  son-f/  pounds  I  and  thus  secured 
his  retreat. 

It  is  strongly  suspected  that  Cyathia, 
id  esty  the  moon  in  plain  English, 
has  no  small  influence  over  this  wor- 
thy's brain ;  for  he  plays  some  very 
curious  pranks  in  love  matters,  such  as 
turning  a  fair  friend  out  of  doors  on  the 
lawn  of  his  country  villa  at  three  A.  M. 
with  the  lightest  drapery  which  a  lady 
could  make  shift  to  appear  in.  But  such 
is  the  naked  truth.  At  other  times  he 
addresses  soliloquies  to  an  Italian  pic- 
14 
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tare,  and  makes  the  partners  of  his  irre- 
gular hours  address  strange  speeches 
to  the  same  idol  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
quest, to  be  permitted  to  share  his  couch. 
Mr.  P.  M.  wishing  to  embrace  as 
many  objects  as  possible,  joins  the  spe- 
culations of  the  turf,  the  pleasures  of  the 
club,  and  tlie  sports  of  the  field,  to  the 
other  amusements  and  occupations  of 
his  round  in  high  life.  He  is  what  we 
call  a  Newmarket  man,  a  sporting  cha- 
xacter^  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club, 
and  all  that  sort  of  lliin^.  No  man  lives^ 
better ;  we  do  not  mean  no  man  spends 
a  better  life  ;  for  living  well  is  one  thing 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  quite 
another  in  town.  No  man,  I  mean, 
lives  in  better  style.  His  house  in  town 
is  large  and  magnificent,  atid  he  fre- 
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quents  all  public  places,  and  lias  all  the 
expensive  habits  which  a  gentleman 
ought  to  have^  and  which  are  as  gentle^ 
manlike  as  drinking,  gaming,  swear- 
ing, courting  the  ladies ;  nay,  even 
greekingy  which  habit,  however,  we  do 
not  impute  to  him:  he  is  a  fair  and  ho- 
nourable player,  except  with  individuals 
of  another  sex. 


Who  was  also  of  this  honourable  party, 
is  the  son  of  a  rich  wine  merchant,  who 
never  was  accused  of  idleness  in  either 
making  wine  or  money.  Whether  he 
was  more  weak  or  more  spirited,  in  ma- 
nufacturing the  materials  of  this  trade, 
remains  to  be  proved.  His  son,  how- 
ever, is  considered  as  rather  a  mawkish 
I  5 
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mixture^  flat^  insipid,  and  home  made  ;. 
but  yet,  with  a  little  acquired  foreign 
taste,  a  tincture  of  confidence,  a  colour- 
ing of  fashion,  and  a  dash  of  gentility, 
which  made  old  Christopher  very  proud 
of  him,  and  which  recommended  him  to 
the  highest  circles;  nay,  which  even  in- 
troduced him  to  the  very  first  personage 
in  the  kingdom. 

Intoxicated  with  this  success,  more 
than  with  any  alcoholic  or  vinous  fluid 
in  his  fathers  cellars,  he  has  fancied 
himself  into  a  man  of  importance,  and 
into  the  very  mirror  of  elegance  and 

fashion  :  the  P and  the  p arc 

ever  in  his  mind,  and  ever  in  his  mouth. 
Whatever  other  castles  in  air  may  exist, 
in    his  brain  I  know  not;  but  the  p — 
—   and   the   whim  wham   are    alwayr 
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nppermost  in  his  imagination,  and  float- 
ing in  his  conversation,  with  which  he 
strives  to  amuse  the  learned  and  un- 
learned, and  which  he  deals  out  pro- 
fusely to  the  numerous  cyprian  fair  of 
his  acquaintance.  Not  that  he  is  de- 
voted particularly  to  any  one,  being  his 
own  idol;  but  because  he  thinks  it 
stylish  to  flutter  in  this  sphere. 

To  these  frail  beauties  he  recounts 
the  smiles  of  his  patron,  tlie  good  things 

of  Sir  B n,  his  losses  at  play  ;  but, 

above  all,  his  own  perfections.  Full  of 
himself,  he  seems  to  forget  the  conde- 
scension which  gave  birth  to  his  mush- 
room consequence ;  and  he  asserts  that 
he  has  better  wine,  particularly  his  im- 
perial tokay,  and  many  better  things 
than  his  betters.     Self-approbation  ha» 
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even   raised  him   so  higli  in  his  own 
esteem^  that  he  takes  merit  to  himself 
for   what   he    should   be    ashamed   of. 
For  instance,  he  is  extremely  flattered 
at   being  told  by  a  very  dissipated  lord 
that  he  is  a  still  greater  libertine  than 
even  his  lordship.     This  assertion  of  the 
peer  s  he  considers  as  a  very  high  com^ 
pliment,    and   boasts,  in   consequence, 
that  he  possesses  every  fashionable  vice 
of  the  age  ;  considering  himself  at  the 
same    time    as    a    most    accomplished 
Rou6. 

He  might  indeed  be  a  favourite  of 
the  fan  sex  if  he  was  less  a  favourite 
with  himself;  but  his  cramming  his 
female  acquaintance  with  princely  treats, 
royal  observations,  pavilion  anecdotes^ 
and  Brighton  nonsense,  as  well  as  with 
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titles  and  quality  names,  neither  fills 
the  eye,  the  ear,  nor  the  pocket  of  his 
frail  companions,  who  set  him  down  in 
consequence  as  rather  an  empty  fellow. 
The  list  of  his  horses  and  his  wines, 
with  their  value  and  perfections,  may  go 
dovm  with  his  companions  who  feed  at 

his    expense    near   E Hall,    but 

have  no  attractions  for  the  mercenary 
beauties  who  alone  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  I seems  to  be  treading  in 

the  footsteps  of  the  dandy  Mr.  B ^ 

and  may,    if  noticed    at   all,   probably 

meet  with  the  same  end  at  the  p 

where  condescension  is  great,  but  where 
presumption   is   never  tolerated.      Mr. 

I may  be  denominated  as  partly 

an  exquisite  and  partly  an  insipid,  the 
latter  quality  however  being  by  far  the 
mo«t  predominant.    He  however  smells 
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very  strong  of  the  cellar,  and  k  as^ 
frothy  as  any  of  old  Cliristopher's  best 
manthng  champagne. 


/ 

MESSIEURS    FELICITE, 

Who  were  also  there^  are  not  very  un^- 
like  the  fabulous  account  given  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  for  they  sport  a  co-partner- 
ship in  love,  in  money,  and  almost  in 
everything  else;  and  they  have  a  habit  of 
%\immg  alternately)  in  the  spheres  of  plea- 
sure and  of  fashion,  to  eflfect  which  they- 
make  the  strangest /ami/y  arrangements 
possible. 

I  remember  their  living  once  in  one 
of  the  cross  streets  leading  out  of  the 
Strand,  when  they  kept  a  joint  concern 
in  a  certain  street  (I  do  not  say  Conway 
Street) ;  and  there  used  to  be  the 
strangest  bush  fighting  betwixt  them 
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for  tlie  possession  of  this  immaculate 
prize.  He  who  could  first  shp  off  from 
dinner  unperceived,  and  gain  by  velo- 
city of  foot  the  donna's  quaiters^  was 
victor  for  the  night,  and  proudly  kept 
possession  of  the  dehcate  morceau ; 
nor  did  any  further  contention  or  strife 
ensue  after  this,  tlie  arrangements. of  the 
family  justifying  such  partnership,  the 
nature  of  the  connexion  warranting 
such  amatory  skirmish. 

What  colouring  madame  puts  on  it  I 
know  not,  only  being  acquainted  with 
the  colouring  which  sbe  put  upon  her 
cheek  ;  nor  can  I  state  to  which  of  the 
accommodating  youths  she  proud  It/ 
boasted  to  belong ;  but  I  am  informed 
that  this  pleasant,  easy,  and  not  expen- 
sr\B  intercourse  had  some  duration,  and 
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was  deemed  mighty  edifying  to  prying 
neighbours  and  to  gossipping  de^ 
hauchees. 

It  puts  me  a  little  in  mind  of  the  late 

Duke  of ^  who  admired  love  in 

rags,  because  first  it  was  not  evert/  fnan's 
taste^  and  next  because  he  stated  it  to 
be  cheap,  and  not  very  unpleasant. 
Small  were  the  tokens  of  his  regard/ 
trifling  the  compliments  whicb  he  paid 
to  the  fair  sex !  A  guinea^  however,  tor 
a  plate  of  venison,  turtle,  or  turbot, 
brought  such  substantial  enjoyment^that 
he  grudged  it  not  in  the  least.  Such 
were  the  peculiarities  of  his  appetite  and 
of  his  taste. 

But  to  return  to  the  Messieurs 
Felicite.  However  strange  their  love 
proceedings  may  be,   their  system   of 
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friendsliip  seems  to  flourish  in  its  ut- 
most and  most  uninterrupted  integrity, 
since  they  can  walk  hand  in  hand  even 
in  their  affairs  of  gallantry.  These 
gentlemen  are  only  what  1  call  the 
psendo  gems  of  fashion :  they  are  nei- 
ther bright  nor  expensive  enou^  to 
constitute  the  intrinsic  thing.  Such 
humble  arrangements  in  lodgings  and 
in  a  mistress  are  quite  shocking  to  men 
of  exquisite  taste  ;  for  economy  in  love 
and  in  appearance  is  the  very  devil. 
You  see  them,  however,  every  where 
making  the  back  ground  group  of  the 
gay  picture  of  high  life,  the  more  pro- 
minent characters  of  which  (here  his 
grace  pulled  up  his  crafat,  and  looked 
with  a  self-approving  glance  in  the 
glass)  are,  of  course,  in  the  fore-ground. 
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COLONEL  BOAST. 


This  gentleman,  who  is  in  all  such 
parties,  is  a  colonel  in  a  foreign  service, 
as  well  as  an  officer  in  our  s.  This  dou- 
ble capacity  has,  probably,  given  him  a 
notion  of  addUion  far  beyond  what 
Cocker  teaches;  and  he  has  by  this 
means  acquired  the  nom  de  guerre  of  the 
Prince  of  Humbugs.  Amongst  other 
merry  conceits  he  has  fancied  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  a  knight,  and  that 
he  actuuUy  is  a  fellow  of  great  import- 
ance. He  also,  by  the  same  addenda 
plan,  has  conceived  that  he  obtained 
favours  from  ladies  who  are  unconscious 
of  either  the  honour  or  prf)/it  of  his  ac-^ 
quaintance.  One,  a  Mrs.  Ap  Shenkin^ 
he  swears  he  was  tenderly  received  hjr 
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at  Hounslow^  after  a  review,  while  slic 
obstinately  protests  the  contrary.  At 
the  same  time  the  colonel  has,  in  this 
very  case,  the  stupidity  to  boast  of 
non-payment,  which  is  not  thought 
exactly,  according  to  Hoyle,  in  the  loct 
game. 

He  is  supposed  to  be  very  long  wind^ 
ed  in  the  wat^  of  tick,  and  a  ^ve^i  putter 
off  (the  most  promising  symptom  about 
him),  as  a  certain  jeweller  and  money 
accommodation  man,  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  Brewer  Street,  can  vouch 
for.  We  are  told  that  the  colonel's 
augmentations  and  ampliiications  led 
him,  whilst  in  the  rear  of  his  regiment 
on  a  memorable  occasion,  to  fancy  him- 
self into  an  inspecting  field  officer,  and 
to  look  after  them  as  if  they  were  all  hi^ 
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flock,  and  he  the  shepherd  driving  them 
before  him.  It  would  have  been  an  a- 
front  to  have  undeceived  him,  and  to 
have  broitghl  him  forward  in  a  less  emi- 
nent rank. 

Whatever  credit  he  may  draw  from 
this  affair^  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
credil^?ib\e  acquaintance  ;  and  no  man 
draws  a  cork  or  a  bill  with  a  better 
grace  than  ^he  colonel ;  and  he  has  got 
a  good-natured  brother  officer  to  accept 
for  him  ;  so  that  all  passes  on  en  regie. 
He  has  a  vast  fancy  for  bleeding  his 
rich  brother  in  law,  humourously  ask- 
ing how  he  can  keep  up  a  proper  ap- 
pearance without  the  loan  (a  mild  term) 
of  five  hundred  occasionally ;  but  the 
brother  in  law  does  not  exactly  take  the 
remark  as  it  is  meant. 
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The  colonel  is  a  very  good-natured 
fellow,  bating  the  vanity  of  the  thing 
which  seems  to  have  predominated  very 
much  in  his  honors  and  distinctions,  in 
his  knighthood  or  knight  erranty,  in  his 
belligerant  perform  ances,  and  in  his 
success  in  the  field  of  Venus. 


LORD     F  BELSCRIBE, 

Who  also  graced  this  motley  party, 
is  Uomo  di  Garbo,  the  homme  comme 
il  faut,  the  very  form  and  prototype  of 
nobility.  Sprung  from  a  very  ancient 
and  illustrious  family,  which  came  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  who 
can  boast  of  a  long  lineage  of  Norman 
nobility,  his  progenitor  obtained  the 
title  of  Bel  or  Beau^  nimporie  le  quel. 


from  his  beauty,  which  quality  has  had 
its  attractions  for  this  family  ever  since. 
Many  a  one  of  this  house  has  been 
accounted  as 


a  handsome  man, 


But  yet  a  gay  deceiver  ; 
and  the  present  lord  has  been  as  dan- 
gerous a  male  flirt  to  modest  women^ 
and  as  great  a  rover  among  the  paphian 
bowers,  as  any  one  in  town.  He  may 
remember  a  sweet  hussey^  a  name  not 
unknown  in  his  family,  who  married  a 
French  count ;  he  may  recollect  an  il- 
lustrious house,  the  head  of  which 
came  to  disgrace  and  to  a  premature 
end,  in  which  Caroline  once  was  situ- 
ated ;  and  we  leave  to  him  to  make  out 
the  rest :  but  he  is  not  always  so  nice 
as  to  fix  his  affections  on  a  comtesse 
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whose  husband  had  high  military  rank  ; 
for  he  afterwards  condescended  to  flut- 
ter in  a  less  elevated  sphere  of  amorous 
adventure,  and  to  succeed  not  a  beau 
of  the  beau  monde,  but  the  how  of  a 
dancing-master's  Kit,  the  friend  of  a 
capering  sir,  who  gave  lessons  to  young 
ladies  in  the  art  of  figuring. 

Mrs.  W is  the  female  whom  we 

allude  to,  who  has  gone  through  many 
vicissitudes  since  that  period,  and  is 
making  love  in  a  sky  jjcirloiir  with  Jack 
E.  and  is  put  upon  half  allowance.  It  is 
said  that  Lord  F.  left  a  living  witness 
of  this  adventure;  but  forgot  to  leave 
a  settlement  with  her  mamma.  "  At 
lover's  promises  (oaths  I  believe  is  the 
word),  Joe  laughs,"  as  they  say: 
therefore  my  lord  may  laugh  also,  for 
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^^  let  them  laugh  who  win."  The  joke, 
however,  is  not  very  agreeable  to  the 
poor  female,  oi'  rather  it  is  like  the  fable 
of  the  frogs—"  what  is  sport  to  some 
may  be  death  to  others."  If,  however, 
Mrs.  W.  have  forfeited  Lord  F.  B's 
good  opinion,  and  has  thus  lost  cast, 
c*est  tout  autre  chose  ;  but  even  then  one 
cannot  help  pitying  the  poor  woman. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Difiicilis,  incrs,  laudator  tcmporis  acti. 

HORAT. 


This  is  not  only  the  motto  appro- 
priate to  old  age,  but  to  the  gentle  de- 
cline of  life,  not  perhaps  far  passing  its 
meridian,  particularly  when,  as  in  hot 
climates  and  in  ardent  constitutions,  the 
morning  sun  has  been  violent,  and  has 
parched  up  the  young  plant,  or  wasted 
its  vital  substance  by  the  shock  of 
storms  or  by  the  tempest  of  imperious 
passions.  In  this  case  we  look  back  to 
the  Aurora  of  our  years,  and  find  its 
prospects  gilded  by  a  brighter  sun,  its 
firmament  purer  and  less  clouded,  its 
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warmth  more  genial,  its  zephyrs  more 
bland,  its  currents  running  in  a  gentler 
course,  its  breezes  more  salubrious  and 
refreshing,  its  fruits  and  flowers  adorned 
with  more  bloom,  and  gifted  with  more 
fragrance  than  in  our  riper  years,  when 
the  glare  of  pride,  and  the  intense  heat 
of  ambitious  contest,  dazzle  and  oppress 
the  human  frame,  until  disappointment 
and  debility  spoil  and  deform  the  whole 
face  of  nature,  and  ruin  the  perspective 
of  the  picture. 

A  number  of  beautiful  things  have 
been  said  and  sung  on  the  subject  of 
memory,  and  of  past  years ;  but  they  are 
always  melancholy  things :  the  dreadful 
word  farewell  is  impressed  on  every 
thought  and  on  every  w  ord ;  and  its 
inapression  sinks  so  deep  into  the  soul 
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©f  sensibility,  that  if  you  call  forth  a 
smile,  it  is  the  smile  of  resignation,  but 
not  of  sprightliness.  The  Abbe  de 
Lille  tells  us  that 

DaDs  Tautonne,  ccs  bols,  ces  soleils  pllisans, 
Interressent  notre  ame,  en  aitristant  Ics  seas; 
I^  Printemps  nous  inspire  one  aimable  folie, 
L'autonne  Jes  douceurs  dela  melancolie. 
On  rcFoit  les  beanx  jours  arec  Ic  vif  transport 
Qu*  inspire  uq  teudre  ami  dont  on  pleurait  la 

mort, 
Lcur  depart,  quoique  triste,  a  jouir  nous  inyite 
Ce   sont   les   doux  adieux  d'un    ami  qui   nous 

quitte  ; 
Chaque  instant,  quMI  accorde,  on  aime  la  saisir, 
Et  le  regret  lui  meme  augmente  le  plaisir. 

Thus  convincing  u^  that  melancholy  is 
the  leading  characteristic  of  a  retro- 
spective view,  as  hope  is  the  chief 
merit  of  perspective.  Without  it,  doubt 
and  dismay,  uncertainty  and  trepidation, 
K  2 
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clouds  and  darkness   alone,  would  rest 
upon  it. 

Thus  the  Duke^  whilst  at  breakfast, 
talking  over  the  days  of  his  youth,  and 
comparing  the  scenes  of  his  early  age 
with,  his  riper  years,  and  those  again 
with  the  afternoon  of  life,  found  that 
each  succeeding  year  lost  by  comparison 
with  the  former,  that  candour  and  ge- 
nerosity were  on  their  decline  amongst 
men,  and  that  caution  and  selfishness 
bad  usurped  their  place.  Coming  to  the 
subject  of  Edinburgh,  "  What  a  dif- 
ferent set,"  said  he,  "  was  there 
but  a  few  years  ago!  You  must  allow 
that  the  present  race,  my  dear  Tom,  are 
not  at  all  like  the  former.  What  balls^ 
tvhat  harmony,    what  fun  and    glee. 
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amongst  the  real  fashionables !  Now  it 
is  all  shew^  crowded  unmeaning  parties, 
would-he  people  of  ton,  all  pride  and 
presumption.  What  mighty  havock 
has  the  destructive  scythe  of  time  made 
amongst  the  fruits  of  our  youth !  There 
was  poor  Jack  Castletown,  my  brother- 
in-law;  a  better  fellow  never  lived." 
'^  Aye,"  replied  Shuffleton — 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixt  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up, 

And  say  to  all  the  vorld— this  was  a  man  ! 

Shakespeare. 

Then  again,  Jhow  has  the  sword  reaped 
glory's  harvest  amid  our  brave  friends, 
who  have  fallen  in  the  ripe  plenitude  of 
their  fame!  What  blanks  have  they 
left!  what  aching  voids  in  many  an 
affectionate  heart!  what  awful  chasms 
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in  society!  and  poor  dear  Mrs.  Fashion, 
who  would  now,  if  she  had  lived,  have 
done  honour  to  her  husband's  peerage, 
and  have  been  the  brightest  jewel,  the 
chief  ornament  of  his  coronet!  '^  True,*^ 
replied  the  Duke ;  ^'  it  is  a  subject  al- 
most too  chaste,  too  celestial  for  common 
converse.     As  Ben  Jonson  says, 

"  It  is  too  near  akin  to  hca?en,  the  soul, 
To  be  describ'd !  Fame's  fingers  are  too  foul 
To  touch  those  mysteries!  We  may  admire 
The  blaze  and  splendour,  but  not  handle  fire.*' 

*^  Let  us  change  the  subject,"  said  Tom ; 
for  he  found  his  own  heart  enlarging  in 
his  bosom,  and  he  perceived  his  kind 
friend  the  Duke  growing  sentimental  and 
watery.  "  Butler,  a  bumper  of  brandy;" 
with  which  they  nerved  themselves  a 
little,   and  turned  the  conversation  for 
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awhile.  At  length  Glen  Eagle,  recol- 
leeting  himself,  said, — ''  Tom,  it  is  a 
melancholy  visit,  but  wc  must  find 
out  the  little  boy's  father.  If  you  re- 
collect, we  traced  him  to  a  house  in 
Kentish  Town,  and  his  father  s  name  is 
Algernon,  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  I 
presume,  on  half-pay." 

'^  Agreed,"  said  Tom  ;  ^^  but,  com- 
modore, let  us  not  embark  without  bis- 
cuit, nor  set  out  on  a  cruise  without 
ammunition  of  every  kind.  What 
shot  have  you  in  the  locker  ?"  ^*  Not 
one."  "  Then  we  must  visit  old  two- 
to-one  again."  ^^  With  all  my  heart,'* 
said  the  Duke.  "  No,  hang  it,  we  cannot 
go  by  daylight.  The  gold  repeater 
shall  suffer  \  it  is  in  a  good  cause." 
^'  But  if  s  a  family  watch,"  said  Shuffle- 
k;4 
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ton.  "  True,  Tom  ;  but  if  my  ances* 
tors  could  look  up,  it  would  warm  their 
embers  in  the  grave  to  know  that  this 
bauble  was  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
humanity.  I  know  the  old  blood  of  the 
house  of  Glen  Eagle."  "  Bravo,  Duke/ 
said  Tom,  giving  him  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand  ;   ^^  thou  art  a  prince  of  a  fel 

low ;  and  I  say  d n  fortune  for  ever 

running  out:  she  ought  to  run  on  like  a 
river  for  hearts  like  thine.  But  let  us 
forward  to  the  poor  lieutenant."  '^  Aye, 
and  not  forget  the  silversmith  by  the 
way,'*  said  the  Duke ;  '^  for  to  go 
empty  handed  with  wordy  consolation 
would  be  like  the  contemptible  world- 
lings with  whom  we  meet  every  day  ;'* 
— *^  and  who,"  said  Tom,  "justify  the 
song  in  the  Beggar's  Opera,  which  says. 
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" 'Tis  true  you'll  find 

Some  friends  so  kind, 
Who  give  you  good  counsel  themselves  lo  defend; 

In  sorrowful  ditty, 

They'll  promise  and  pity, 
But  shift  you  for  money  from  friend  to  friend." 

''  Admirable !"  said  the  Duke ;  and 
they  set  out  in  search  of  Algernon's 
wretched  lodgings.  The  Duke,  who 
has  a  particularly  mild,  amiable,  and 
conciliatory  countenance,  went  first. 
He  asked  for  Captain  Algernon.  His 
wife,  who  had  once  been  a  pretty 
woman,  but  who  from  poverty  and  fi-et- 
ting  had  the  appearance  of  premature 
old  age,  answered,  that  Lieutenant 
Algernon,  or  rather  the  ci-devant  Lieu^ 
tenant  Algernon,  was  for  some  time 
confined  to  his  bed,  but  that  she  was 
ready  to  answer  any  business  which  he 
K  5 
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might  have  with  him.  Misfortune  al- 
ways commands  respect  from  men  of 
feehng  and  honour.  The  Duke  accord- 
ingly addressed  her  in  the  most  poHte 
and  almost  reverential  manner  :  he  told 
her  his  name,  and  added  that  he  begged 
ten  thousand  pardons  for  the  intrusion  ; 
but  that  if  he  could  have  an  audiencQ 
of  Mr.  Algernon,  he  was  sure  he  would 
forgive  him  for  the  hberty  which  he 
had  taken,  which  proceeded  merely  from 
the  interest  which  he  took  in  his  fate. 

Mrs.  Algernon  looked  doubtful ;  but 
said  she  would  ask  her  husband.  She 
returned  with  his  respects  to  his  Grace, 
but  begged  to  decline  the  honour  of  his 
visit ;  adding,  that  a  few  iiionths  ago  he 
should  have  felt  proud  to  have  culti- 
vated his  acquaintance,  but  that  ia  his 
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present  situation  he  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  receive  a  visitor  of  his  rank ; 
that  he  was  aware  that  his  Grace's  call 
was  with  a  view  to  do  him  some  ser- 
vice, but  that  he  was  past  the  possibi- 
Hty  of  receiving  rehef ;  that  neverthe- 
less he  was  most  grateful  for  his  kind 
intention,  and  that  the  Duke's  own  hearts 
which  thus  inclined  him  to  so  benevo- 
lent a  desire,  would  best  suggest  to  him 
what  his  felt  of  obligation  and  esteem. 
The  Duke  was  beaten  down  by  this 
refusal.  He  has  often  told  his  friend 
Tom  since,  that  a  denial  from  the  most 
lovely  woman  would  not  have  dejected 
him  half  so  much.  He  now  became  a 
supplicant  to  be  admitted  to  do  a  gene- 
rous act :  he  used  every  argument,  every 
persuasive  term  :  he  now  had  recourse 
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to  a  stratagem,  by  telling  Mrs.  Alger- 
non that  her  husband  would  recollect 
him  if  he  saw  him,  for  that  he  formerly 
knew  him  ;  and  this  Tom  swore  lustily 
to,  adding  in  a  whisper  to  Glen  Eagle, 
*^  D— n  his  eyes  but  he  shall  be  assisted, 
whether  he  will  or  not."  In  fine,  the 
Duke  solicited  so  earnestly,  that  the 
wife  promised  to  use  every  means  in 
her  power  to  overcome  his  disinclination 
to  shew  the  wretched  situation  to 
which  unmerited  misfortunes  had  re- 
duced him. 

She  returned  in  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  ushered  in  the  two  vi- 
sitors, having  first  given  her  hus- 
band clean  hnen,  and  thrown  an  old 
dragoon  cloak  over  the  bed  to  conceal 
its  tattered  state.     She     was     dressed 
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herself  in  an  old  black  silk  gown^ 
mended  in  many  places,  with  a  veil 
thrown  over  her  head.  Her  husband 
had  nothing  on  but  a  shirt,  but  was 
perfectly  clean,  and  had  a  most  striking 
countenance,  with  an  air  of  dignity, 
augmented,  perhaps,  by  the  contrast 
of  his  lodging's  appearance,  and  the 
wretchedness  which  surrounded  him. 
He  was  tall  in  stature,  rather  of  a 
Grecian  countenance,  had  a  large  full 
black  eye  sunk  deeply  in  its  socket, 
a  fine  eye-brow,  a  look  of  pride  sub- 
dued by  resignation,  and  an  expression 
of  suffering  towering  above  complaint. 
His  manner  was,  at  first,  distant,  but 
exquisitely  polite,  and  a  hectic  of 
surprise  and  anxiety  lit  up  his  fea- 
tures for  a  second,  but  precipitately  re- 
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treated,  and  left  to  his  bust  the  white- 
ness of  monumental  marble,  without  its 
coldness  and  composure.  Opposite  to 
his  bed  hung  the  rejected  sword,  and  a 
sash  in  a  festoon.  By  his  side  lay  an 
old  army  list  and  a  prayer  book. 

He  rose  from  his  pillow  majestically 
erect,  and  enquired  of  the  Duke  to 
what  circumstance  he  was  indebted  for 
the  honour  of  this  visit.  Glen  Eagle 
seized  his  hand  with  the  warmth  of  a 
friend ;  and  after  a  string  of  apologies, 
he  very  awkwardly  brought  in  the 
story  of  the  little  boy,  contradicted 
himself  a  hundred  times,  and  was  as 
often  prompted  by  Tom  Shuffleton,  but 
concluded  by  the  most  feeling,  the 
most  elegant,  and  delicately  turned  offer 
of    unconditional     service,     that   eve? 
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fell  from  the  lip  of  man.  Tom  here 
swore  an  oath  and  bit  his  lip^  and  pre- 
tended to  have  a  sharp  twinge  of  the 
gout  in  his  foot,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
powerful  stir  of  nature  within  him, 
which  made  his  heart  fly  to  his  face^ 
and  speak  more  than  volumes  could  ex- 
press, or  treasures  could  procure. 

The  Duke's  manner  was  so  timid,  yet 
so  earnest,  so  warm  yet  so  humble,  that 
it  appeared  as  if  he  was  supplicating  a 
favour  for  himself;  yet  whilst  he  had 
this  appearance  of  bending,  it  ennobled 
his  behaviour  and  countenance  in  such 
a  way  that  no  one  who  has  not  expe- 
rienced this  finest  of  mortal  feelings  can 
possibly  form  an  idea  of.  Well  may 
the  bard,  who  best  knew  the  human 
hearty  say  of  charity  :*— 
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*'  It  droppett  as  the  gentle  rain  from  liearen 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  blessM  : 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes."* 

After  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
Algernon,  he  became  more  composed, 
and  briefly  stated  the  cause  of  his  em- 
barrassments. He  was  the  youngeTst 
son  of  a  very  noble  family,  and  had 
commenced  Hfe  as  a  cornet  of  dragoons. 
He  lost  some  money  at  play,  which  of- 
fended his  father ;  but  what  was  most 
unfortunate  was,  that  he  fell  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  a  brother  officer,  who 
had  nothing  but  his  commission;  and 
he  married  her  without  a  shilling,  and 
against  the  consent  of  his  parent.  From 
this  moment  his  father  cast  him  off,  made 
SI  will  to  his  exclusion,  and  broke  his 
neck  whilst  fox-hunting.    His  brothers 
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were  all  extravagant^  and  spent  their  for- 
tunes, falling  all  early  in  the  land  or  sea 
service,  and  giving  him  no  very  mate- 
rial assistance. 

He  first  began  by  exchanging  into  the 
infantry,  the  better  to  support  his  wife 
and  two  children,  as  that  service  is  less 
expensive ;  but  finding  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years  that  travelling  about  with  his 
regiment  was  extremely  inconvenient 
and  ruinous,  and  that  he  was  above 
three  hundred  pounds  in  debt,  he  sold 
his  lieutenancy,  in  order  to  set  up  his 
daughter  in  a  milliner  s  shop,  and  to 
furnish  a  house,  the  first  floor  of  which 
he  let,  with  the  view  of  making  some 
provision  for  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Here  he  was  so  overcome  by  his  feelings, 
that  he  could  not  find  utterance ;  he 
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sunk  upon  his  pillow,  and  was  nol  re^ 
covered  till  after  some  minutes,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  strong  mixture  of  cam- 
phorated ether. 

He  was  too  weak,  however,  to  conti- 
nue his  story,  and  his  visitors  retired, 
first  however  leaving  twenty  guineas  with 
the  sick  man's  wife,  who  concluded  the 
narrative  in  a  shower  of  tears.  The 
purport  of  it  was,  that  whilst  herself 
and  daughter  attended  to  the  shop,  her 
husband  copied  writings  at  an  office  for 
one  guinea  per  week ;  and  that  their 
first  floor  being  let  for  another  guinea, 
they  got  on  without  debt,  and  with 
some  degree  of  comfort,  until  their 
lodger,  who  gave  out  that  he  was  a 
man  of  fortune,  seduced  the  affections 
of  their  daughter,  and  carried  her  off; 
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tliat  after  diligent  search  they  had  found 
that  he  had  abandoned  her  and  gone  to 
India— ("  For  which  may  he  there  did 

and  be /'  said  Tom) ;  and  finally^ 

that  they  had  been  informed  that  she 
was  now  a  lost  young  woman  in  the 
paths  of  vice.  *^  The  devil  a-bit/'  in- 
terrupted he  again :  "all  will  yet  be 
right." 

Mrs.  Algernon  concluded  by  saying 
that  her  husband  left  his  office,  and  wan- 
dered night  and  day  after  his  daughter, 
on  whom  he  doated  ;  that  his  mind  had 
been  injured  for  some  days  ;  and  that 
he  slept  in  the  open  air  one  night ;  that 
when  found,  his  reason  returned ;  but 
that  a  cold  had  settled  on  his  lungs,  and 
that  during  his  illness,  all  they  had  had 
been  spcnt^  and  he  was  reduced  to  live 
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upon  his  clothes,  and  any  little  valuables 
which  remained,  for  support. 

The  Duke  now  furnished  the  lieute- 
nant's lodgings,  sent  him  a  physician, 
provided  for  every  want,  and  visited 
him  twice  a-day.  He  and  Shuffleton 
also  went  in  every  direction  in  quest  of 
his  daughter,  and  at  length  found  her. 
She  at  first  received  them  with  an  air  of 
indecent  and  affected  levity;  but  at 
length,  on  being  informed  circumstan- 
tially respecting  her  father,  she  fell  into 
strong  hysterics,  from  which  she  with 
difficulty  recovered.  She  informed  them 
that  she  had  once  taken  opium,  but 
that  the  woman  where  she  lodged  sent 
for  medical  aid  and  restored  her  ;  that 
her  heart  was  broken,  but  that  she  had 
too  much  pride  to  return  home.   It  was 
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at  length  determined  that]  a  reconciUa- 
tion  should  be  negociated  by  the  Duke, 
and  that  when  her  father  was  well 
enough,  they  should  all  be  removed  to 
the  Highlands,  and  be  set  up  in  some 
little  way  of  business,  whilst  the  father 
should  have  a  pension  from  the  Duke, 
and  the  boy  should  be  sent  to  a  military 
academy  in  Germany,  and  afterwards 
put  into  the  army. 

Full  of  these  delightful  prospects  the 
friends  returned  to  Glen  Eagle  House, 
got  rather  far  on  after  dinner,  slept 
sound,  and  awoke  cheerfully  the  next 
morning.  A  messenger  was  despatched 
at  breakfast-time  to  enquire  how  the 
lieutenant  had  rested.  He  returned, 
but — Algernon  was  no  more. — What  a 
damp  this  cast  over  the  spirits  of  Glen 
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Eagle  and  Shuffleton !  The  former  hid 
his  face  in  his  handkerchief,  whilst 
Tom,  who  was  drawing  on  his  boot,  ex- 
claimed, '' the  boot,"   and  kicking 

it  off,  left  the  room  for  some  mi- 
nutes. 

The  Duke's  kind  intentions  were  car- 
ried into  effect  respecting  the  widow, 
the  daughter,  and  the  pretty  little  boy; 
though  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  the  broken  heart,  to  the  dejected 
spirit  of  poor  Algernon.  Glen  Eagle  re- 
mained a  week  longer  in  town  than  he 
intended,  to  perform  the  last  office  of 
respect  to  the  deceased.  He  attended 
as  his  chief  mourner,  with  Shuffleton 
and  two  professional  men.  The  Duke 
was  in  low  spirits  for  many  days, 
and  warm-hearted,  volatile  Tom,  was  in 
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ill  temper  with  the  whole  world  the  day 
of  the  funeral. 

One  mormng,  as  the  Duke  was  com- 
plaining that  he  did  not  receive  the  pro- 
duce of  his  wood  from  the  North,  a  let- 
ter was  brought  to  him  from  his  agent, 
stating  that  a  number  of  his  tenants  had 
risen  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  had 
prevented  the  wood  cutters  from  going 
on  with  their  work,  and  that  the  affray 
had  been  «o  serious  that  he  had  written 
for  further  instructions,  not  liking  to 
proceed  with  severity  against  tenants 
who  had  been  for  four  generations  on 
the  property  ;  but  they  still  guarded  the 
woods,  and  would  not  allow  the  wood- 
men to  cut  a  tree ;  he  concluded  by 
stating  that  one  Callum  Dubh—bla^k 
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Malcom,  appeared  to  be  the  ringJeader. 
This  man  used  to  cultivate  a  small 
plot  of  ground,  play  the  fiddle  to  lairds 
of  the  clan,  and  partly  support  himself 
by  fishing  and  shooting.  It  seemed 
very  ungrateful  in  him  to  act  thus  ;  but 
just  as  the  Duke  was  sitting  down  to 
order  warrants  to  be  issued  against  the 
offenders,  Galium  Dubh  was  announced. 
He  had  walked  all  the  way,  and  arrived 
only  a  few  hours  after  the  post.  He 
was  desired  to  walk  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  he  entered,  bent  almost 
double,  and  making  a  leg,  which  is 
something  between  a  scrape  accompany- 
ing a  low  bow  and  a  genuflection,  he 
poked  out  a  great  salmon,  with  ^^  your 
Grace's  honour,    I  prot  her  for   your 
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Grace's  eating^I  speared  her  my  ain 
sel;  and  here's  an  eagle  that  measure  six 
feels—  I  prot  her  as  a  present  too." 

*^  I  don't  want  your  presents,"  said 
the  Duke  coldly  and  haughtily :  "  but 
pray.  Sir,  what  have  you  been  about 
upon  my  property  ?  Stirring  up  rebel- 
lion,  and  preventing  my  workmen  from 
<jutting  wood."  Here  the  Highlander 
began  in  Gaellic,  which  his  Grace  did 
not  understand  ;  but  coming  next,  not 
to  plain  English,  but  to  English,  he 
proceeded  to  inform  him  that  the  wood 
cutters  should  sooner  cut  him  down  than 
the  trees;  that  the  clan  would  not  allow 
his  Grace's  palace  to  be  barer  or  less 
grand  than  in  the  time  of  his  fore- 
hearers^  that  the  tenants  had  made  up 
the  price  of  the  timber,  if  his  Grace 
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would  but  let  it  stand  ;  and  here,"  con- 
tinued he,  puUing  out  his  two  pocket's 
full  of  Bank  notes — "  here,  your  Grace's 
honour,  all  that  my  aip,  self  and  mine 
save  these  last  thirty-^'/;es  year  upon 
your  property ;  aye  an  aye,"  with  a 
score  more  Celtic  expletives  and  guttu- 
rals ;  ^^  aye,  an  we  love  the  tree  better 
nor  any  thing,  except  oor  nam  chiefs 
familie  tree,  irochonorst,    O,    damoral  / 

who  dare  touch  that." 
The  Duke  was  so  moved  with  affection 

for  his  faithful  tenants,  that  he  put  out 
his  hand  to  Cullum  Dubh,  and  assured 
him  that  not  one  of  the  trees  should  be 
touched,  but  that  he  would  not  accept 
of  the  money.  The  honest  fellow  wish- 
ed to  insist ;  but  one  stern  look  of  the 
chief  struck  him   dumb.      So^  kissing 
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the  palm  of  his  hand  before  he  offered 
it  to  the  Duke,  he  made  another  leg^^ 
and  retired  with  some  GaelHc  blessings^ 
and  an  assurance  that  if  he  knew  where 
an  enemy  of  the  Duke's  was  that  she 
would  shiite  him  in  a  moment. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  business^  Tom/* 
said  the  Duke ;  *^  but  this  house  must 
come  to  the  hammer  without  further 
loss  of  time  ;  and  I  must  tie  up  my  in- 
come until  I  can  make  up  for  this  de» 
jicit  in  my  calculation.  This  last  oc- 
currence had  in  it  a  great  mixture  of 
good  and  bad :  the  attachment  of  the 
faithful  Highlanders  was  admirable  and 
most  gratifying,  whilst  the  stopping  of 
the  supply  was  vexatious  and  mortify- 
ing. To  kill  time,  which  seems  the 
great  object  of  the  gay  world  who  do 
L  2 
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not  reflect  that  it  is  a  contest  in  which 
time  has  always  the  advantage,  and 
that 

^'  Year  after  year  steals  something  every  day, 
At  last  it  steals  us  from  ourselves  away,'* 

was  the  next  consideration ;  and,  on  look- 
ing over  his  tablets,  Glen  Eagle  found 
that  he  was  engaged  that  evening  to 
French  theatricals  :  the  bill  of  fare  was 
not  finally  arranged,  and  a  rehearsal  be- 
came necessary:  moreover,  his  Grace, 
who  was  a  great  linguist,  an  excellent 
dancer,  skaiter,  and  private  performer, 
was  to  take  a  part :  on  consulting  Tom 
as  to  the  progrannne,  he  replied,  "  I  can 
be  of  no  use  to  monsieur  neiitens  pas^ 
but  had  it  been  a  plain  English  theatri- 
cal treat,  I  could  have  borne  a  bob,  and 
might  have  given  my  advice;  but  here  I 
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am  totally  useless,  unless  to  throw  a  new 
li^ht  on  the  subject^  by  being   candle- 
snufter,  to  change  the  scene,  by  being  put 
in  charge  of  the  curtain  or  scenery,  or 
by  standing  in  an  ostensible  place  to 
yawn  some  fellow  out  of  the  house,  or 
to  telegraph  to  some  belle  amongst  the 
audience,  or  to  be  the  prompter,   and 
have  my  own  bell ;  oy,  finally,  to  play- 
some  dum  animal,  a  task  ill-suited  to 
my  taste   and  habits."     "  Why,  what 
would   you  have  advised  had  we  had 
an  English    play,   Tom?"  replied   the 
Duke.     **  Raising   the  Wind,   and  the 
Poor  Gentleman,"    said   he,    ''  as   per- 
fectly suited  to  you  and  to  your  Grace's 
most  obedient  servant ;"  or  "  the  Way 
to    Keep    Him,     and    the    Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  if  you  meant  to  play 
l3 
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any  thing  ia  compliment  to  LadyMonn  : 
or  ^'^All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well 
Lost/'  accompanied  by  the  "  Jealous 
Husband/'  if  you  wished  to  suit  Lord 
^L  and  his  vivacious  Cleopatra ;  or, 
finally,  the  ^^  Beggar  s  Opera,"  and  "  All 
in  the  Wrong,"  if  you  wished  to  suit 
your  play  to  the  times,  and  to  the  existing 
circumstances  of  most  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  in  high  life." 

This  caused  momentary  mirth ;  but 
as  the  treat  was  to  be  a  French 
one,  which  suited  fashionable  palates, 
for  two  reasons;  first,  because  it  is 
foreign,  and  shows  the  pre-eminence 
of  those  who  understand  it  to  the 
vulgar  herd;  and,  secondly,  because  it  ' 
suits  ignorance,  precisely  because  it  is 
not  understood,    and  presumption,    be- 
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cause  it  is  presumable  that  it  mai/  be 
understood,  the  advice  offered  was  of 
uo  use.  The  Duke  repaired  to  the 
oTeen-room  of  the  private  theatre;  and 
there  it  was,  after  a  confusion  of 
tongues  and  of  opinions,  settled  that  Le 
Sourd  on  Vauberge  plein,  followed  by 
Maris  Garqons,  should  compose  the 
bill  for  the  night.  The  part  of  the  deaf 
lover  was  selected  for  hi«  grace,  in  order 
that  Miss  'i^*=^«==^=^  might  have  the  plea- 
sure of  playing  with  him.  Monsieur 
d'Anieres  was  to  be  ably  performed  by 
Lord  John,  and  the  part  of  the  father 
was  allotted  to  Sir  W.  H.  In  Maris 
Gar^ons,  which  has  since  suffered  trans- 
lation and  transmutation  into  English 
under  the  name  of  Married  Bachelors, 
the  two  officers  of  hussars  took  care  to 
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select  their  sweethearts  for  the  two 
wives,  and  Madame  TAubergiste  was 
to  be  caricatured  by  Captain  M.  in  wo- 
man s  clothes.  The  piece  went  off  with 
great  spirit,  and  the  idea  of  the  ex- 
change  of  wives  seemed  to  siiil  every 
taste :  the  intended  double  intriojue  was 
received  with  rapturous  applause,  and 
all  the  little  equivoque  and  qui  pro  quo 
was  devoured  by  the  belles  and  beaux, 
Mrs.  M-r-s  complained  that  there  was 
not  enough  double  entendre  in  it ;  and 
every  one  looked  disappointed,  when,  in 
the  denouement y  each  man  got  back  his 
wife  again :  many  went  so  far  as  to  pre- 
fer the  moral  of  the  song  of  Orpheus 
and  Euridice,  the  concluding  stanza  cf 
which  runs  thus„ 
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**  Happy  the  wedded  man  whoe'er 
**  Can  once  b' <  ome  a  widower; 
*'  But  of  one  wife  tKke  to  get  free, 
''  'Twas  luck  in  ifs  extremity  !" 

however^  some  strokes  in  the  interlude 
were   very   applicable  to   most   of  the 
audience ;  and  the  song  on  matrimony, 
with  the  subjoined  duet,   were  encored 
with  every  demonstration  of  unnnxed 
approbation.     The  evening,    or   rather 
the  morning,    concluded  with  waltzes, 
in  which  the  fattest  ladies  seemed  to  be 
preferred  to  lighter  figures  for  the  airy 
dance  ;  but  we  suppose  it  was  with  the 
view  of  giving  d'a/jlomh  to   the  natural- 
levity  of  the  dance,  qui  Jail  lourner  la  tele 
a  prem,nt  a  iajuenesse.  The  duet  Ultra lly 
translated    is   as    follo\\s,    unconnected 
with  the  ^  married  bachelors^  now  on  our 
stage. 
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How  blest  the  wife  and  husband  are, 
When  Hjmpn  joins  the  happy  pair  ! 
Love  fans  the  flame,  then  flies  away; 
It  only  burns  on  wedding-day. 

The  tender  vow,  th^  enraptur'd  kiSs, 
The  plighted  faith,  the  perfect  bliss, 
Decline  like  shadows  past  away, 
And  only  last — the  weddins-day. 

The  husband  who  but  seeks  to  please 
The  first  day,  slights  his  love  with  ease 
The  second ;   whilst  alone,  a  prey 
To  grief,  she  weeps — the  wedding-day. 

The  third  day  love's  for  ever  flown, 
Like  dewy  roses  over-blown  ; 
Th*  inconstant  then  can  frown,  and  stray, 
Forgetful  of  the  wedding-day. 


DUET. — FIRST  PART. 

Florville,  When  the  bride  who  we  choose, 
Angelique,  {repiating.)  When  the  bride  wh« 
we  cboosep 
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Fiorv,  Our  faith  may  abuse, 

jing.  Our  faith  may  abuse, 

JFlorv,  All  fruitless  regret  is  in  vaioj 

^ng.  All  fruitless  regret  is  in  vain, 

jing.  (alone.)  But  wliat  is  the  cure  ? 

Flora.  The  same  plan  to  be  sure. 

ying.  How  ? 

Flo'-v^   To  be  faithless  again  and  again, 

(  Both.)  To  be  faithless  again  and  again. 


DUET.— SECOND  PART. 

FJorville — When  dame,  or  fair  maid, 

Angelique,  {repeating)  When  dame,  or  fail 
maid, 

Florv.  By  her  love  is  bctray'd, 

Ang.   By  her  love  is  betray'd, 

Flor.  Like   him   the   dear    creature    should 

change 
jlng.   Like   him    the  dear    creature    should 

change, 
^ng.  (alone)  What  should  she  do  then, 
Florv,  Why,  like  most  married  men, 
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Mgel    What? 

Flor,    Why  take  out  a  license  to  range, 

{Both.)  Why  take  out  a  license  to  range. 

Floroille  {aside)  Devilish  pat  indeed — not  so 
much  amiss  for  the  first  lesson. 

But  let  us  now  drop  the  curtain 
on  theatricals,  and  return  to  young 
Algernon. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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